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PART  I 
LAYS    AND    BALLADS 


5n  /llbemorlam 

J.  G.  WHYTE  MELVILLE 

I  dedicate 
To  you  these  songs  and  verses,  who  a  few 
Short  years  ago  were  with  us,  but  now  passed, 
With  many  of  our  bravest  and  our  best, 
To  that  far  land  we  know  not :  there,  your  voice 
Tho'  stilled  for  ever,  yet  for  ever  here 
Lives  on  in  joyous  verse  of  horse  and  hound. 
In  thrilling  deed  of  daring  horsemanship, 
In  stoiy  of  the  present  and  the  past. 
And  stirring  lay  of  Knight  and  Cavalier. 
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"DESIRE" 

(A  Memory) 

I  SAW  her  at  "  four  "  running  loose  in  a  field, 

As  free  as  a  bird  in  the  air ; 
I  saw  her  launch  high  over  five  feet  of  rails, 

A  beautiful  young  chestnut  mare  ; 
Long,  low  to  the  ground  standing  close  on  "  l6," 

Thoroughbred — in  the  "book"  Dam  and  Sire; 
I  bought  her,  I  schooled  her,  I  taught  her  "  the  trick,' 

And  I  called  my  new  chestnut  "  Desire." 

I  called  her  "  Desire,"  a  vain  name  at  best, 

The  desire  "of  the  moth  for  the  star" — 
The  desire  to  do — what  no  other  could  do 

To  stand  out  alone  and  afar 
From  the  rest  of  the  ruck.     To  take  her  own  place, 

To  distance  the  speedy  and  fast. 
To  "show  them  the  way"  to  "cut  out  the  work," 

And  lead — from  the  first  to  the  last. 

I  called  her  "  Desire  " — the  desire  to  excel. 

To  sail  on  serenely  in  front, 
To  rival  the  falcon  in  dash — for  a  start, 

And  squander  the  pick  of  the  hunt, 
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To  clear  without  effort  the  boundary  fence, 

To  "arch  "  o'er  the  high  post  and  rail, 
To  fling  far  behind  her  the  bank  swoll'n  brook 

In  the  maddening  rush  o'er  the  vale. 

Desire  !     Desire  !     she  was  all  that  I  wished, 

She  was  all  that  I  ever  desired, 
How  she  shook  her  lean  head,  how  she  "  laid  herself  down," 

And  jumped,  till  the  rest  were  all  tired. 
She  did  two  days  a  week  and  she  trotted  home  sound, 

Tho'  sodden  with  rain  was  the  shire, 
And  she  won  the  "  Hunt  Cup  "  in  the  commonest  trot, 

My  beautiful  fancy — "  Desire." 

Desire, — Desire — the  fault  was  my  own^ 

I  should  not  have  tried  you  too  high, 
The  "take  off"  was  rotten,  I  ought  to  have  known 

It  could  not  be  done  at  a  "  fly." 
But  I  loosed  her  down  at  it,  she  took  the  bit  free. 

And  covered  the  lot  in  her  stride, 
Ditch — fence — ditch  and  rail — 'twas  the  last  leap  for  her 

And  for  me — the  last  glad  joyous  ride. 

For — over-extended — she  slipped  on  the  turf 

All  hard  underneath  from  the  frost, 
Pecked — stumbled  —  recovered — went   down  —  broke  her 
neck — 

And  I — I  lie  here  to  my  cost ! — 
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Crushed,  crippled,  and  helpless — the  day  closing  fast, 

Alone  with  the  flickering  fire, 
Yet  the  time  seems  to  shorten — the  pain  seems  to  pass 

As  I  dream  of  my  buried  "  Desire." 
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AN  APPEAL 
To  A  "  Gentleman  Rider  " 

Giving  up  riding  ?     Yes  ? 

You  've  counted  the  gain  and  the  cost, 
And  the  game  's  hardly  "  worth  the  candle/' 

For  a  race  to  be  won  or  lost. 

Giving  up  riding  ? — Well — 

Some  other  existence  you  '11  choose  ; 
But  in  living  a  quieter  life, 

Have  you  thought  of  all  you  will  lose  ? 

'hong  days  ever  the  same, 

A  life  2/oic  never  can  lead — 
Sluggish,  slack,  and  inert, 

Dulled  by  the  fumes  of  the  weed. 

To  lose  all  the  lightness,  the  go, 
The  vigour  you  used  to  feel. 

Muscles  like  iron  bands. 

Nerves  case-hai-dened  as  steel. 

Never  again  to  delight 

In  the  keen,  swift  sting  of  the  air. 
Dashing  past — as  the  hoofstroke  rings. 

Never  to  do  or  dare  ; 
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Or  rejoice  in  the  thunder  of  feet, 

The  swing  of  the  thoro'bred's  stride. 

The  crash  of  the  clouted  rail, 

The  maddening  rush  of  the  ride  ; 

Or  catch  the  rustle  of  silk 

On  the  wind,  the  shimmer  and  sheen 
Of  the  colours  against  the  grey 

Of  the  sky,  and  the  turf's  bright  green. 

Jumping  off  quick  at  the  start, 

Watching  each  chance  in  the  race ; 

Keeping  inside  at  the  turns, 

Thoroughly  knowing  the  pace  ; 

Giving  the  gaps  a  wide  berth. 

Saving  by  hook  or  by  crook 
A  toss  at  the  open  ditch, 

Letting  him  rip  at  the  brook  ! 

Till  the  hurdles  splintered  fly. 

And  the  white  post  glistens  and  gleams. 
And  the  roar  of  the  crowd  on  the  rails — 

Like  the  surare  in  the  distance  seems. 


■fi^ 


You  are  beaten  !     Up  to  your  girths — 
Past  your  shoulder  onward  steals 

The  fav'rite's  long  lean  head. 

Till  you  catch  the  glint  of  his  heels. 
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But  your  grand  old  horse  runs  game 

And  never  shortens  his  stride, 
Till  neck  and  neck  you  come  on — 

Together  locked  side  by  side. 

And  the  roar  rings  up  to  the  skies, 

And  gathers,  and  rises,  and  spreads, 

As  yoti  ask  him — he  comes  again 

And  wins  by  the  shortest  of  heads  ! 


And  the  girths  and  surcingle  part, 

And  the  heaving  flanks  are  white  ; 

A  moment — the  balance  swings — 

"Take  it  ofF"— "  12—7  "-  -"all  right !  " 
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"DIMPLE" 

"A  mysterious  yellow  bitch  that  led  us  all  day." — Brooksby,  1894. 
Dedicated  to  F.  Lort  Phillips,  Esq. 

The     Pytchley    hounds    are     running    hard    across    the 

"Badby  Vale." 
They  fly  Hke   swallows   on   the  wing  altho'  it  blows  a 

gale : 
'Twould  make  an  old  man  young,  I  swear,  to  see  so  brave 

a  sight, 
As  scarlet  flashes  past  and  gleams — the  Pytchley  collar 

white. 


Beware,  beware  the  double  ;  be  careful  koiv  you  ride ; 

A  ditch  upon  the  take  off",  and  07i  the  other  side. 

The  chestnut  takes  it  in  his  stride,  and  jumping  short 

comes  down. 
But  (juick  as  thought  the  grey  kicks  back  and  lands  like 

thistledown. 
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But   see,   the   pack   are   scattered,   for,   baffled   by  the 

stain 
Left  by  the  herded  cattle,  they  seek  the  line  in  vain  ; 
Hark !  there 's  a  distant  holloa,  and  down  the  highway 

there 
That  sandy  bitch  has  got  it :  she  's  right  again,  I  '11  swear. 


Fast   fly    the   golden    minutes,  yet    all    throughout    the 

run 
The  sandy  bitch  cuts  out  the  work  and  shows  them  all 

the  fun ; 
She  's  there  from  find  to  finish,  she  leads  from  first  to 

last. 
Until  "  whoo-whoop,"  it's  over!  the  gallop's  done  and 

past. 


And  now,  all  ask  in  vain  what  hound  it  was  that  did  so 

well. 
Both  whips  are  questiofied,  but  don't  know,  or  if  they  do, 
won't  tell. 
"  Where  did  she  come  from  ?     What 's   her  name,  come, 

Goodall,  won't  you  say  ?  " 
"  It 's  Dimple,"   Goodall  says  at  last,   and,  turning,  rides 
away. 
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"  His  Reverence  "  has  his  "  hound  book  "  out,  and  breathes 

an  inward  prayer 
His   eyes   may   not   be   going  amiss,   for    Dimple   is   7iot 

there. 
And  others  wait,  and  hang  about  expecting   soon  he'll 

show 
Them    Dimple's    sire    and    Dimple's    dam,    but    find    he 

doesn't  know. 


Perhaps   she   hails   from   "grassy   Quorn,"   or    Meynell's 

staunchest  strain — 
Mingled    with    blood   from    Belvoir   sire   runs    sparkling 

through  each  vein  ; 
From    Grafton,    or    from     Warwickshire,    or    Beaufort's 

further  bounds 
Perhaps  she  's  come,  or  Brocklesby — Cottesmore  or  Selby 

Lowndes. 


Day  after  day,  'tis  just  the  same.  Dimple  is  always 
there, 

In  wind  or  sunshine,  sleet  or  hail,  on  plough  and  grass- 
land fair. 

She  leads  them  all — farmers  and  squires,  and  lords  and 
ladies  gay 

Vainly  inquire  whence  she  comes,  but  Goodall  still  won't 
say. 
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Till    Christmas    time    has    gone,   with    its    goodwill  and 

gladsome  cheer, 
And    midnight    bells    with  joyous    chimes    have    hailed 

another  year, 
And  with  the   New  Year's   wishes  fair,  sportsmen  each 

other  greet, 
And  some  few  idly  wonder  Dimple  is  not  at  the  meet. 

'Tis  then  we  learn  her  pedigree,  and  what  her  dam  and 
sire, 

From  Wales  Lort  Phillips  sent  her  down  to  fair  Northamp- 
tonshire, 

He  sent  her  here  to  test  her  nose,  her  courage  and  her 
speed. 

And  seek  comparison  with  hounds  of  the  fanaed  Pytchley 
breed. 

No  more  her  melody  we  '11  hear,  no  more  she  '11  lead  the 

pack 
Until  they  break  from  scent  to  view,  for  Dimple  has  gone 

back, 
Dimple,  Llangibby  Danger,  Sire,  her  dam  from  Taunton 

Vale, 
No  more  will  be  our  Pilot  over  Pytchley  hill  and  dale. 
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FROM  THE  PAST 

Yks,  that 's  his  last  letter,  poor  fellow  ! 

The  last  ever  written  by  him  ; 
The  paper  with  age  has  grown  yellow, 

The  writing  seems  faded  and  dim. 
You  wonder,  perhaps,  why  I  keep  it, 

Why  here  in  my  room  all  alone. 
With  his  letter  laid  open  before  me, 

I  dream  of  the  days  that  are  gone. 

What  a  seat  on  a  horse  in  his  saddle  ! 
He  looked  just  as  firm  as  a  rock  : 
"  Head  of  ice,"  "  hands  "  like  silk,  nerves  of  iron. 
That  nothing  could  ruffle  or  shock  ; 
And  when,  horse  and  man  grown  together 

Into  one,  down  the  straight  he  swept  past 
On  the  fav'rite,  the  ring  seemed  to  tremble. 
And  backers  came  on  thick  and  fast. 

And  when  from  the  gorse-shaken  covert 
"  Old  Reynard"  broke,  wiry,  and  grey, 
And  the  Vale  to  "Will's"  musical  holloa 
Re-echoed  to  "  Forrard  away  "  ; 
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As  the  falcon's  down  swoop  on  her  quarry, 
From  the  crowd  he  came  out  "  like  a  dart," 

And  the  swells  muttered,  "  Bother  the  fellow  ! 
He's  always  the  best  of  the  start." 

And  when  without  check  "  40  minutes," 

O'er  pastures  all  sodden  with  rain. 
The  oceans  of  deep  ridge  and  furrow. 

The  old  story  told  once  again  ; 
Of  horses  in  sorrow  and  labour, 

And  riders  half-breathing  a  prayer 
For  the  end,  in  the  first  half-a-dozen 

'Twas  a  certainty  He  would  be  there. 

Or,  when  from  the  hill  to  "  the  sky-line," 
One  dense  stream  of  grouse  seemed  to  last. 

Or  when  high,  above  highest  plantation. 
The  rocketer  came  thick  and  fast  : 

Collapsed  ! — in  a  puff  of  small  feathers 
"  Right  and  left  "  dropped  the  "  tallest  of  tall," 

And  "  the  guns  "  on  each  side  left  off  shooting 
In  wonder  to  see  how  they  'd  fall. 

Small  difference  it  made  what  the  game  was. 

He  took  in  their  turn  one  and  all ; 
Rejoicing  in  life  and  in  laughter. 

Success  at  his  feet  placed  the  ball. 
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In  the  vigour  and  promise  of  manhood, 
Life's  morning  scarce  turned  into  day 

Ere  it  ended  :  I  tell  you  'twas  cruel 
That  he  should  be  "  taken  away." 

How  it  happened  ?     It 's  quite  an  old  story. 

The  sharp  bitter  sting  of  the  Past 
Has  gone  with  the  years  that  are  vanished. 

The  tears  used  to  flow  thick  and  fast 
When  I  told  it,  but  Time's  healing  fingers 

Have  deadened  the  past  and  the  pain, 
Till  I  take  a  strange,  sad  sort  of  pleasure. 

In  telling  the  story  again. 

He  was  riding,  and  riding  a  "dark  one," 

And  knew  he  'd  a  "good  bit  in  hand," 
And  loud  as  they  neared  the  last  corner 

Rose  the  hoarse  muffled  roar  of  "  The  Stand  I 
"The  Field  !     See,  the  favourite's  'riding  ! ' 

The  Field  !     An  outsider  will  win  ! 
The  favourite  's  '  beat ! '     Black  and  Crimson 

In  the  commonest  canter  'walks  in  ! '  " 

A  slip,  and  a  desperate  endeavour 

To  recover — "  The  outsider's  down  !  " 

And  over  her  roll  in  succession 

The  chestnut,  the  bay,  and  the  brown. 
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Three  riders  are  up,  but  the  other 

Lies  there  at  the  foot  of  the  hill. 
Huddled  up,  one  blurred  patch  of  bright  colour, 

All  motionless,  ashen,  and  still. 

■  •••••* 

Times  are  changed,  and  a  sea  of  fresh  faces. 

Replacing  the  vanished,  press  on. 
Little  thinking  that  they,  too,  must  tread  in 

The  footsteps  of  those  that  are  gone — 
And  go,  too,  as  he  went.     Naught 's  certain. 

The  Future  's  dim,  misty,  and  grey, 
But  the  Past  brings  his  face  back  as  clearly 

As  though  he  'd  but  died  yesterday. 
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''POLO" 

When  the  echoing  horn  and  the  hunter's  cheer^ 

And  the  hounds'  remorseless  cry, 
No  longer  awake  the  repose  of  the  vale 

With  the  crash  of  their  melody  ; 
When  the  soft  south  wind  to  the  opening  leaves 

Sighs  a  promise  of  summer's  rest, 
Once  more  we  think  of  the  flying  ball 

And  the  game  that  we  love  the  best. 

Oh,  many  there  are  who  Avill  fondly  cling 

To  the  thoughts  of  a  bygone  day, 
When  the  heart  stood  still  and  the  senses  thrilled 

To  the  music  of  ''  Gone  Away  !  " 
Though  that  music  will  ever  be  held  by  us 

The  dearest,  the  sweetest  of  all. 
Yet  fainter  and  fainter  it  dies  away 

As  we  follow  the  flying  ball  ; 

For  the  daring  turn,  and  the  skilful  stroke. 

The  ever-quickening  stride. 
The  ring  of  the  stirrup,  the  clash  of  the  stick, 

And  the  rush  of  the  furious  ride ; 
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The  cheer  when  the  ball  through  the  goal  is  driven 

By  the  steady  hand  and  eye. 
Have  a  wild  delight  in  themselves  alone 

That  can  never  gi-ow  old  or  die. 

And  when  long  years  have  passed  away, 

And  the  summer  of  life  be  o'er. 
When  the  joyous  days  of  youth  and  strength 

Have  gone  to  return  no  more  ; 
Yet  memory  often  shall  cheer  the  heart, 

And  brighten  the  flickering  flame, 
And  side  by  side — as  of  old — we  '11  ride, 

And  join  in  the  glorious  game. 
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THE  FARMER'S  DREAM 

Sleeping  there,  in  the  long,  low  room, 

In  the  glow  of  the  dying  fire, 
The  Farmer  dreams.     On  the  table  lies 

"  The  Notice  "  about  the  wire  ; 
But  strangely  restless  his  slumber  seems 

By  the  ember's  flickering  blaze. 
For  bright  and  clear  through  his  troubled  brain 

Comes  a  vision  of  future  days. 


He  dreams  that  low  in  the  crystal  glass 

Have  fall'n  the  sands  of  Time, 
And  the  fingers  of  vanished  years  have  touched 

His  head  with  the  winter's  rime  ; 
He  is  growing  old,  and  his  boy  's  come  back 

From  a  country  beyond  the  sea, 
And  he  's  telling  him  how  the  times  have  changed 

From  the  times  that  used  to  be. 

Scarcely  a  breath  of  wind  to  lift 

The  sparkling  drop  from  the  spray. 
So  soft,  and  sleepy,  and  still. 

There  should  be  a  scent,  you  say. 
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Should  be  a  scent !     For  what  ? 

Foxhunting 's  over  and  done, 
For  sport  down  here  's  at  an  end,  and  now 

There  's  never  a  chance  of  a  run. 


Is  the  country  changed  ?     Not  a  bit ; 

To  the  hills  there,  misty  and  grey. 
There 's  nothing  but  acres  of  grass, 

Stretching  and  stretching  away. 
But  "  the  oxers  "  you  used  to  "  fly," 

Have  gone — worse  luck — to  the  fire. 
And  gliding  under  each  fence  there  lies 

A  strand  of  that  cursM  wire. 

Wire — the  very  name  's  enough 

To  turn  a  man  white  with  fear. 
You  'd  scarcely  believe  me  when  I  say 

They  must  have  "  barbed  "  down  here. 
Barbed  wire  ! — ^just  fancy  ! — 

To  ruin  a  priceless  hound. 
Or  hopelessly  cripple  a  favoui'ite  horse 

That  had  always  before  been  "  sound." 

'Twas  only  a  few  years  back — 

I  "  mind  "  it  well  when  it  came — 

And  they  asked  them  to  take  it  down. 
And  "  called  "  them  all  they  could  name  ; 
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And  every  one  talked  and  talked^ 

But  they  paid  little  heed,  till  the  Squire 

Swore  he  'd  "  have  done  "  with  the  hounds 
If  they  wouldn't  "  have  done  "  with  the  wire  ! 

But  just  as  a  bad  disease 

Spreads  on  till  all  hope  is  past, 
They  went  on  putting  it  up. 

And  many  a  horse  got  cast, 
And  many  a  hound  got  maimed, 

And  many  a  man  got  "  spilled," 
Till  I  scarce  can  speak  of  it  no7V — 

The  Squire  himself  got  killed  ! 

Killed  ;  yes,  dead  in  a  minute  ; 

I  was  just  behind  when  he  fell. 
Never  moved  even  a  finger. 

The  mare  she  was  dead  as  well. 
And  the  doctor  he  knelt  beside  him. 

And  said,  "  He's  gone,  is  the  Squire  ; 
It 's  a  bad  day's  work  that  they  did  down  here 

When  they  started  this  damned  wire." 

So  they  carried  him  home,  and  the  "  papers  " 

The  sorrowful  story  told, 
And  the  Hall  was  closed,  and  the  horses 

Were  sent  away  to  be  sold. 
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And  they  advertised  for  a  "  Master/' 

But  never  a  "  Master  "  came, 
For  every  one  knew  the  country 

Had  got  such  a  rank  bad  name. 

So  at  last  they  tried  a  "  Committee/' 

But  it  did  no  manner  of  good, 
For  they  all  pulled  different  ways 

And  didn't  agree  as  they  should. 
And  instead  of  the  wire  being  down, 

Things  grew  from  bad  to  worse. 
For  "still "  they  kept  on  putting  it  up. 

And  it  spread  on  the  land  like  a  curse ! 

And  so,  in  the  end,  the  hunting 

Was  finished  for  good  and  for  all. 
For  every  field  had  a  wire — each  fence. 

If  you  jumped,  was  a  certain  fall. 
And  all  who  could  manage  it  moved  their  studs, 

Deserting  both  home  and  shire 
For  some  other  country  where  they  could  ride 

Without  breaking  their  necks  over  wire. 

And  when,  next  year,  there  was  never  a  one 

Of  the  hunting  folk  came  down, 
You  'd  never  believe  the  change  it  brought 

To  the  trade  of  the  county  town. 
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For  nothing  was  stirring  at  all,  you  scarce 

Could  tell  it  was  market  day, 
With  no  one  to  "  better"  the  price  of  oats, 

Or  make  you  "  a  bid  "  for  hay. 

And  soon  all  over  the  country  round 

They  felt  it  far  and  near ; 
For  now  there  was  no  demand  for  things 

That  had  always  before  been  dear. 
And  the  County  Bank  wouldn't  "  lend  a  cent," 

And  of  luck  there  was  never  a  stroke  ; 
For  the  year  had  been  bad  as  bad  could  be, 

And  many  there  were  "went  broke." 

And  so  too  late,  as  the  Squire  had  said 

They  would  (in  the  bygone  days). 
They  saw  their  mistake,  for  the  knife,  you  see, 

Had  begun  to  cut  both  ways. 
And  many  there  were  who  cursed  the  day 

The  wire  had  ever  been  bought. 
For  they  found  in  the  end  it  had  not  turned  out 

To  be  quite  so  good  as  they  thought ! 

•  ••••«• 

Crash — from  out  of  the  ashes  grey 

Has  fall'n  a  smouldering  brand, 
And  the  Farmer  wakes  up  with  a  start,  and  rubs 

His  wearied  eyes  with  his  hand. 
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"  Dreams  are  but  idle  things,"  he  says^ 
"  And  by  most  are  but  lightly  prized  ; 
But  I'll  do  my  level  best  to  prevent 
My  dream  being  realised  !  "  * 

(*  Written  in  1889,  before  barbed  wire  had  spread  over  the  shires.) 
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The  summer  sun  beats  fiercely,  no  breath  of  wind  is  near, 
And  the  river's  onward  murmur  is  the  only  sound  we  hear. 
The  loch  like  shield  of  silver  reflects  Gaik's  rugged  stacks  ; 
And  luncheon  done,  all  dreamily 
Watching  our  pipe-wreath  upward  fly, 
Johnny,  and  I,  and  Edward  lie 
And  smoke — upon  our  backs. 

The  rods  against  the  boat-side  are  laid  in  stern  array. 
But  little  use  to  labour  on  such  a  stifling  day. 
Then  spoke  the  stalker  Edward  :  "  I  never  saw  the  hill 
Before  so  unco'  fine  and  clear, 
Against  the  sky-line — See  the  deer  ? — 
I  'm  thinking  till  the  evening  here 
We  'd  better  just  keep  still !  " 

Flash — like  a  bar  of  silver  a  salmon  glances  light, 

The  black  pool's  sluggish  waters  wake  in  myriad  ripples 

bright, 
And  Edward,  blowing  out  a  cloud  of  smoke  both  thick  and 

strong, 
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And  turning  on  his  side,  said  he  : 
"  Eh,  Sirs,  did  ye  the  saumon  see  ? 
I  wish  that  we  'd  the  luck  to  be 
Intil  him,  Master  John  !  " 

"  I  wish  we  had,"  young  John  repUed  ;  "but  it  is  strangely 

queer 
We've  never  got  one  in  the  loch,  tho'  many  a  hundred 

here. 
We  know  there 's  no  obstruction  (get  up  the  salmon  can). 
Yet  never  there,  the  Gillies  say. 
With  rod  or  net,  by  night  or  day, 
Did  any  one  a  salmon  slay 
In  the  memory  of  man  !  " 

Then  Edward  on  his  boot-heel  knocked  the  ashes  from  his 

clay. 
"  Have  ye  not  heard  the  legend,  the  tale  the  old  folks  say  } 
I  've  no'  much  faith  in  stories,  but,  man,  it  may  be  right. 
And  if  it  is  there  's  reason  fair 
Why  we  shall  never  catch  them  there 
With  rod  or  net,  or  gut  or  hair. 
In  the  day  or  in  the  night. 

"  They  say  that  at  the  entrance  of  the  loch,  on  ceaseless 

guard. 
Two  black  and  monster  bull-trout  keep  for  ever  watch  and 

ward ; 
For  ever  at  the  loch  gates  they  are  cruising  '  to  and  fro,' 
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With  ravenous  jaws  and  courage  fell. 
And  black  as  night  and  fierce  as  hell ; 
So  to  the  loch,  by  '  magic  spell, 
No  salmon  fish  can  go.'  " 


But  see  !  a  light  breeze  rises,  with  shiver  and  with  sigh, 
And  banks  of  grey  cloud  gather  and  spread  across  the  sky, 
The  growing  wind's  caresses,  the  loch  returns  again. 

The  heather  petals  whisper  low. 

The  rushes  quiver  to  and  fro. 

The  river  faster  seems  to  go. 
And  softly  falls  the  rain. 


To  the  level  of  the  valley  the  misty  cloud-wreaths  lower. 
And  heavier   beat   the  raindrops,  more  pitiless  falls   the 

shower. 
Then  we  the  boat  unloosing  from  out  the  sheltering  rock, 
Across  the  "  black  pool  "  water  glide, 
Resolving,  spite  of  storm  or  tide, 
To  linger  till  we  've  fairly  tried 
The  entrance  of  the  loch. 


Further,  and  yet  still  further,  the  circling  line  we  throw. 
For  through  the  flashing  raindrops  the  dusky  "  phantoms  " 

go. 
The  rods  in  undulations  softly  rise  and  softly  fall. 
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The  storm  still  gathers  thick  and  fast, 
From  Tromies  Glen  comes  down  the  blast ; 
The  growing  darkness  seems  to  cast 
A  silence  over  all. 


Three  times  the  entrance  leaving,  we  nearly  touch  the 

land 
Hard  by  the  river's  outlet,  with  its  bars  of  golden  sand ; 
Then  the  last  time  returning  my  rod  aside  I  lay. 
And  as  the  river's  mouth  we  past. 
Over  the  water  hurrying  fast, 
I  watch  my  comrade  make  the  last. 
The  last  cast  of  the  day  ! 

A  mighty  swirl  of  waters,  a  monster  shadowy  gleam. 
Where  the  sunken  mass  of  gi-anite  stems  the  loch's  depart- 
ing stream ; 
A  quivering  rod  bent  double — a  shock  we  plainly  feel, 
A  rush,  which  stay  or  check  to  try 
Would  be  a  maniac's  policy  ; 
Then  rings,  in  maddening  melody. 
The  music  of  the  reel. 

Like  bolt  storm-driven,  the  monster,  with  resistless  mighty 

strain 
To  the  black  pool's  furthest  limit  goes  to  return  again  ; 
His  backward  course  pursuing  vainly  we  try  to  brave. 
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Determining  his  "  own  line  "  to  take. 
Out  to  the  broad  expanse  of  lake, 
Onward  he  goes,  and  in  his  wake 
Follows  a  mighty  wave. 


Far  'neath  the  ruffled  surface  slowly  the  fish  goes  on, 
Till  sixty,  then  a  hundred,  good  yards  of  line  are  gone, 
Fast  in  his  track  we  follow,  till  distant  grows  the  shore 
Then  cried  young  John,  "  Unless  by  plan 
Or  stratagem  we  turn  him  can. 
He  '11  break  us  !  "     Edward  rows  as  man 
Has  never  rowed  before. 


Slowly  but  surely  runs  the  reel — 'tis  little  use  to  hope, 
With  only  mortal   hands   'gainst   more   than   mortal   odds 

to  cope  : 
As  vain  to  wish  for  the  return  of  dead  and  bygone  day 
As  think,  with  Castle  Cormel's  pride. 
Or  proven  tackle  ofttimes  tried. 
Or  twisted  gut  securely  tied. 
That  magic  fish  to  slay. 


Onward,  yet  ever  onward  ;  further,  yet  further,  till 

The  last  yard  's  gone  ;  the  music  of  the  reel  is  hushed  and 

still. 
Hoping  the  strain  terrific  on  rod  and  line  to  slack, 
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The  rower  strives  with  desperate  power. 
In  vain.     Lower  bends  the  rod  and  lower. 
Then  upward  flies,  and  all  is  o'er. 
The  line  comes  slowly  back. 

Then   flame   the   crested   lightnings ;   the   sky  from  earth 

to  heaven 
Is  rent.     Before  the  fury  of  the  storm  our  boat  is  driven, 
And  cast  upon  the  shingle  with  harsh  and  grating  sound. 
Above  the  clouds  in  battle  cry. 
The  answering  hills  again  reply. 
In  thick,  sulphureous  canopy, 
The  darkness  closes  round. 

All  fearful  of  the  portents  above,  around,  below, 
Back  to  the  Lodge,  deserting  the  stranded  boat,  we  go. 
Leaning   against    the    fury    of  the    wind  —  sans   word    or 
smile — 

Each,  half  in  pleasure,  half  in  pain. 
The  hard-fought  struggle  fights  again 
As  on  through  mist  and  driving  rain 
We  pass  in  lengthy  file. 

And  though  that  day  has  drifted  far  down  Time's  de- 
parting stream. 

And  months  have  passed  in  years,  and  years  have  vanished 
like  a  dream. 

Yet  Memory,  resisting  still  Oblivion's  currents'  shock. 
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Brings  back  to  us  an  hour  gone  by  ; 
And  once  again  in  vain  we  try 
To  break  the  immortaUty 

Of  the  Guardian  of  the  Loch. 
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"A  LEAF"— FROM  THE  PYTCHLEY 

Up  at  last !     What  a  summer's  day, 

Soft,  and  sleepy,  and  still  ! 
Just  a  whisper  of  wind  caresses  my  cheek 

As  I  breast  the  top  of  the  hill. 
Golden  and  grey  the  sky  above ; 

Meadows — golden  and  green  below. 
'Twas  a  different  picture  met  the  eye 

Only  a  short  six  months  ago  ! 

For  the  leafy  branches  bend  and  sway, 

And  murmur  in  sweet  unrest 
A  vague  response  to  the  sun's  fierce  rays. 

And  a  promise  but  half  expressed  ; 
Softly  the  feathery  blossoms  fall, 

Disturbed  by  the  zephyr's  breath. 
In  a  quivering  shower  of  summer  snow, 

On  to  the  soft  green  turf  beneath. 

How  the  buried  thoughts  of  a  day  "gone  by  " 

Come  swiftly  hurrying  back  ! 
They  are  here  once  more  !     I  can  see  them  all. 

The  field  and  the  bustling  pack ; 
C 
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So  I  sit  me  down,  and  I  close  my  eyes- 
Forgetting  life's  cares  and  ills — 

And  lose  myself  in  a  rattling  burst 
Of  an  eight-mile  point  to  the  hills. 


There  is  the  old  fox-covert,  larches,  and  oak,  and  fir, 

And  gorse.     At  the  corner,  waiting,  are  the  cream   of 
Leicestershire, 
Mute,  and  anxious,  and  hopeful,  hardly  daring  to  stir. 
Not  a  voice  is  heard,  not  a  whisper,  not  a  breath  of  wind 
in  the  air. 
Silence  I — such  tension,  if  prolonged, 

Would  be  more  than  one's  nerves  could  bear. 

But  the  gorse  is  bending  and  shaking  ;  bracken,  and  brush, 

and  fern, 
Are  torn  and  riven  asunder  by  muzzle  and  waving  stern. 
As  Reynard  within  eludes  them  by  many  a  wary  turn. 
It 's  getting  too  hot  to  hold  him  ;  the  covert  rings  with 

the  cry 
Of  that  glorious  Pytchley  chorus,  that  maddening  melody. 
As  twenty  couple  of  "  ladies  "  proclaim  that  this  fox  shall 

die. 

He 's   scarcely  a   second   before  them ;  he   cannot  much 

longer  stay. 
See !     the    whip's    cap    high    on    the    sky-line  !       At    last 

they  've  got  him  away. 
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Yonder  he  goes  at  the  corner,  and  the  whisk  of  his  brush 

seems  to  say, 
"  You  '11  have  to  gallop,  my  beauties,  if  you  mean  to  catch 

ME  to-day  !  " 

Shall  I  repeat  the  story  ?     No  ;  it  were  best  untold. 

Forty  fair  minutes  he  took  us — minutes  more  prized  than 

gold; 
Than   gold   refined   in    the   furnace,  than  the  wealth  of 

Golconda's  store — 
And  they  pulled   him  down  in   "the  open."     'Twas  an 

eight-mile  point — no  more. 
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APRES 

Soj  you  are  back  at  last ! 

It  seemed  to  me  that  the  day 
Never  would  end  ;  I  've  been  so  dull^ 

And  you  've  been  so  long  away. 
And  now,  the  least  you  can  do 

Is  to  come  and  give  me  a  kiss. 
I  'd  never  have  thought,  in  the  days  gone  by, 

You  'd  have  treated  your  own  like  this. 

Time  was  when  things  were  different. 

And  not  so  long  ago  ; 
But  a  man  once  married  seems  somehow 

To  change,  and  to  lose  the  go 
He  used  to  have  when  he  was  single. 

It's  no  use  calling  me  "pet," 
And  it 's  no  use  trying  to  kiss  me. 

Pff !     You  've  been  smoking  a  "  cigarette  "  ! 
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AN  IDYLL 
{"  From  the  York  of  Ainsty  ") 

Tho'  in  November  drear,  the  day 

Was  fine,  as  fine  could  be, 
I  saw  them  riding  to  the  meet, 

They  passed  quite  close  to  me. 
Darling — Do  let  me  pilot  you — 

I  heard  the  young  man — plead — 
Dearest,  she  said — I  '11  follow  you — 

Wherever  you  may  lead ! 

I  saw  them — in  an  hour's  time — 

As  homeward — they  went  by — 
Both — evidently  much  "put  out," 

And  very  far  from  dry — 
You  stupid  man — you  silly  girl — 

They  bitterly  complain — 
But  then — you  see — she  'd  followed  him 

Into  the  Red  House  drain, 
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''A  WARNING" 

We  were  standing  near  the  covert 

(I  was  your  devoted  lover) ; 

We  devoutly  hoped  we  'd  find  "  him 

For  the  day  was  nearly  done, 
And  you  gave  me  cherry  brandy 
From  your  little  flask  so  handy  ; 
And  you  asked  me  if  I  'd  lead  you 

If  we  dropped  into  "a  run." 

I  consented,  and  like  blazes 

We  went  away  o'er  places 

Rather  big.     Behind  you  followed — 

Followed  perhaps  a  bit  too  near — 
Until  there  came  a  "  rasper." 
I  charged  it  rather  faster 
Than  I  cared  for — that  you  'd  cross  me 

I  hadn't  an  idea  ! 


With  a  crash  we  both  collided  ; 
For  yards  our  horses  slided 
As  we  cannoned  on  the  landing-side. 
(I  took  an  awful  fall.) 
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Then^  quite  myself  forgetting, 
I  found  myself  regretting, 
In  language  perhaps  not  too  polite, 
You  'd  followed  me  at  all. 

Then  homeward  sadly  wending 
My  way — the  next  day  spending 
In  bed — sore,  bruised,  and  shaken  ! 

I  breathed  an  inward  prayer 
That  when  I  took  "  a  downer  " 
Again,  or  came  ''  a  crowner," 
You  might — with  any  one  you  pleased — 

Be  anywhere  but  there  ! 

"  Nemo  sapit,"  sung  the  poet, 
And  tried  his  best  to  show  it, 
That  no  one  is  quite  sober 

At  all  hours  of  the  day, 
"Experientia  docet"  really  means. 
In  time,  you  "knows  it  "  ; 
And  a  lesson  taught  is  never 

Altogether  thrown  away ! 
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A  LAY  OF  THE  MOORS 

Comrades,  leave  me  here  a  little  :  till  the  next  drive  has 

begun, 
I  will  rest  upon  the  heather,  for  I  feel  completely  done. 
'Tis  the  place  and  all  around  it,  as  of  old  the  grouse-birds 

call, — 
How   I   wish   that   I  could   kill  them  as  I  used,  however 

tall! 
'Tis  the  place,  and  in  the  distance  I  can  see  the  beaters 

stand, 
See  them  waiting  for  the  signal  to  close  in  from  either 

hand. 
Many  a  time  from  yonder  battery  have   I   shot  my  very 

best 
As  the  stream  of  grouse  came  flying  onward  to  their  last 

long  rest. 
For  at  home  they  broke  me  early  and  I  thought  it  best 

of  fun. 
Popping  rabbits  on  the  burrow  with  a  single-barrel  gun. 
Many  a  cap  I  fired  at  candles — and  what  could  be  more 

sublime 
Than  to  pot  the  sitting  blackbird,  all  oblivious  of  time  ? 
Then  my  form  in  strained  position,  from  behind  the  keeper 

posed, 
Told  me  I  should  never  hit,  unless  I  shot  with  one  eye 

closed ; 
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Till  at  last  in  Time's  effluxion  I  achieved  my  heart's  desire, 
And  became  the  proud  possessor  of  a  rusty  old  pin-fire. 
Then  I  spent  delirious  moments  practising  at  birds  of  clay, 
Confident  that  I  should  rival  Walsingham  or  perhaps  De 

Gray. 
Sundays  I  would  read   the  Field,  but  little  thought  that 

we  should  see 
Hammerless  ejector  guns,  and  all  the  wonder  that  would 

be. 
For  the  "  Twelfth  "  the   embryo  sportsman,  flushed  with 

thoughts  of  moors  and  grouse, 
Wires  off  to  Watson  Lyall  for  a  shooting  with  a  house  ; 
Spends   interminable   moi-nings   buying  spats  and   brand- 
new  suits. 
And  from  Peel's,  or  Fagg's,  or  Hartley's,  orders  quantities 

of  boots. 
Then  I  said  to  Mr  Purdey,  "  Build  a  pair  of  guns  for  me. 
For  my  own  are  old  and  shaky,  you  shall  have  my  /.  s.  d. 
Though    you'll    take   your   time   about    it,    though   your 

charge  is  far  from  light. 
Yet  they  tell  me  if  I  come  to  you  I  'm  certain  to  be  right." 
"  Trade,"  said  courtly  Mr  Purdey,  "  is  so  very  brisk  ;  I  fear 
That  we  cannot  let  you  have  'em  under — well — at  least  a 

year." 
Answered  I  in  words  persuasive,  "  Trust  me  you  will  not 

be  wrong, 
For  I  '11  pay  the  money  '  ready '  if  you  won't  be  quite  so 

long." 
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Leisurely  he  took  his  order-book  and  turned  its  crowded 

page, 
Promising  at  last  I  'd  have  them  earlier  in  the  unfinished 

stage. 
Time  rolled  on,  until  one  August  morning,  all  so  new  and 

bright, 
Out  I  took  them,  sweetly  balanced,  bored  to   kill   clean 

out  of  sight. 
Many  a  morning  in  the  covert  have  I  made  the  beaters  sing. 
And  to  rocketers'  tail  feathers  caused  a  gentle  quivei'ing  ; 
Many  an  evening  has  the  keeper  cooled  his  parched  and 

thirsty  lips 
With  the  fragrant  gin  and  water  purchased  by  my  liberal 

tips. 
Oh,  my  wretched,  wretched  shooting !  oh,  the  frequent, 

frequent  curse ! 
Bird  or  beast  three  barrels  taking,  and  going  on  but  little 

worse. 
As  the  shooter  is  his  gun  is — drink,  late  hours,  or  life  in 

town, 
Ceaseless   nipping,   dissipation,   all   will    drag   the   muzzle 

down. 
Gone  my  reputation,  vanished,  and  my  conscience  pricks 

me  sore. 
When  sometimes  I  think  how  little  I  have  added  to  the 

score ; 
For  my  aim  is  most  erratic — why  I  can't  exactly  tell ; 
Perhaps  because  I  mix  my  drinks  or  do  myself  a  bit  too  well, 
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CursM  be  the  host  who  walks  you  over  mountain^  hill,  or 

plain, 
And  who  when  at  home  will  stint  you  in  the  matter  of 

champagne  ; 
Cursed  be  the  man  who  tells  you  sixteen  birds  are  on  the 

floor, 
Knowing  well  that  he  can  only  hope  at  most  to  pick  up 

four; 
Cursed  be  the  jealous  shot  who,  heedless  of  your  naughty 

words, 
Sends  his  loader  with  retriever   to  pick   up  your  outside 

birds ; 
Cursed  be  the  impartial   shooter,  who,  from  excitement, 

nerves,  or  wine, 
Wildly  swings  his  deadly  choke,  and  lets  you  have  it  down 

the  line. 
Well,  'tis  well  that  I  should  bluster,  and  myself  with  them 

compare ; 
How  much  larger  would  the  bag  be  could  I  only  do  my 

share ! 
Yet  I  doubt  not   through   the   trade  one   still   increasing 

purpose  runs, — 
Anti-smoke,      recoil-less,      noiseless,      extra  -  penetrative 

guns. 
But  for  one  brief  hour  to  have  my  nerves  return,  'tis  all  I 

ask. 
Nature's   nerves,   unstimulated   by   the   absorption    of    a 

fiask, 
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Could  I  have  the  cahn  pulsation^  steady  hand,  and  even 

breath 
That   I   used,  and  the  conviction  that  each  shot  would 

claim  its  death  ; 
Calmly  waiting  for  the  excitement  that  the  coming  drive 

would  show, 
Fresh  as  paint,  and  keen  as  mustard,  cool  as  ice  or  calico. 
For  less  accurate  your  shooting  grows  as  you  advance  in 

years, 
Gout  will  come,  or  pale  dyspepsia  ring  her  church  bells  in 

your  ears ; 
And  your  eye  shall  vex  thee — tremors,  pains,  or  shortness 

of  the  breath. 
Vision   dim   and   memory  feeble — portents  of  impending 

death ! 
Things  seem  going  from  bad  to  worse,  and  doubtless  we 

shall  often  sigh 
At  the  scarcity  of  shooting  in  the  coming  by-and-by ; 
For  I  dipt  into  the  future,  and,  against  the  landlord's  will. 
Saw  them  reap  the  innovations  sown  by  Mr  Bryce's  bill ; 
Saw   the   unwashed   politicians,  ever   seeking   something 

new. 
Try  their  level  best  the  sportsman  out  of  all  his  rights 

to  do. 
Saw  game-preservation  vanish,  saw  them  wildly  burn  the 

tares 
With  the  harvest,  and  exterminate  country  gentlemen  and 

hares ; 
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Saw  the  dear  old  hall  deserted,  ancient  customs  all  laid 

low, 
And  to  foreign  climes  to  winter  saw  the  landed  gentry  go. 
Hark  !  I  hear  the  turners  shouting,  for  the  drive  has  just 

begun. 
Let  me  have  a  nip  of  whisky  ere  I  grasp  my  useless  gun ; 
Stretching  right  across  the  sky-line  I  can  see  the  crowded 

pack 
Sweeping  on  across  the  moorland,  nothing  now  will  turn 

them  back. 
On  they  come   and  from  each   battery   loudly  rings   the 

volley's  sound. 
Puffs   of  floating    feathers   show    me   some  are   left  upon 

the  ground. 
Still  they  come,  they  fall  around  me,  I   can  kill   at  any 

range, 
Two  in  front  and  one  behind   me,  swift  as   thought  my 

guns  I  change. 
Now  the  rush  is  over,  birds  are  coming  singly,  one  by  one, 
I   can   see   the  white   flags  flying,  for  the  drive  is  nearly 

done ; 
Oh  !  my  head  is  throbbing  wildly  and  my  shoulder  gives 

me  pain, 
In  this  interval  of  quiet  let  me  have  my  flask  again. 
Ha  !  that 's   better,   I   can  kill  them   cleaner  than   I   did 

before, 
Reckless  of  a  head  that 's  splitting,  heedless  of  a  shoulder 

sore ; 
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What?     "Be   careful   where  I'm   shootmg!"  do  you  say 

they  're  calling  out 
Loudly  from   the  battery  next  me  ? — that  don't  matter, 

let  them  shout ! 
Have  I  shot  my  neighbour  badly  ?    Have  I  hit  his  loader, 

too? 
'Tis  but  an  experience  for  them  what  intoxicants  can  do  ! 
Hark  !  I  hear  the  beaters'  voices  loud  in  altercation  mix. 
Showing  marked  disapprobation  at  my  charge  of  number 

six  ; 
Let  them  shout  and  wave,  and  mutter  curses  on  me  loud 

and  deep, 
I Good  gracious  !  what 's  the  matter  ?     Why,  I  must 

have  been  asleep. 
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A  SEPTEMBER  MURMUR 

By  a  "  Fin  de  Siecle  "  Young  Man 

Walk  the  weary  turnip-field,  all  of  us  in  line ; 
Walk  the  weary  turnip-field  till  six  o'clock  from  nine ; 
Hot  and  thirsty,  plodding  on  with  bruised  and  tired  feet, 
Stumbling  over  mangold   roots,  and  cursing  at  the  heat. 


Walk  the  weary  turnip-field,  our  host 's  a  "  good  old  sort," 
Champagne    he   thinks  is    "  poison,"    but   he  '11   give   you 

lots  of  port ; 
His  claret's  undeniable,  but  in  a  rage  he'll  get 
If  after  dinner  you  propose  to  smoke  a  cigarette  ! 


And   then   to  hear  him   talk   at    lunch,  it 's   really   quite 

absurd, 
He  says  it's  jnost  unsportsmanlike  to  shoot  the  "driven" 

bird  ; 
That  all  the  young  men  "coming  on"  cannot  be  made  to 

walk, 
For  all  tkei/  care  about 's  to   sit,   and  smoke,  and  drink, 

and  talk. 
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And  then  he  '11  tell  you  how  in  good  old  days  they  used 

to  feel 
When  on  the  glorious  "  First "   each  grasped  his  trusty 

flint  and  steel, 
And  rose  at  earliest  dawn,  while  yet  the  day  was  scarce 

begun, 
And  toiled  till  dewy  eve,  and  had  the  very  best  of  fun  ! 

And    how  he   worked  the  clover,  or  the  long  luxuriant 

stubble. 
And    how    old    Don  and   Ponto   saved   him   quantities  of 

trouble. 
And  how  he  never  stopped  for  lunch,  for  he  was  far  too 

keen. 
And  how  he  killed  far  longer  shots  than  you  have  ever 

seen. 

And  whilst  he  rides  a  pony,  you  for  ever  on  he  walks. 
And   seems   oblivious    to    the    fact    that  birds   are   "  wild 

as  hawks." 
As  with  each  field  he'll  drill  the  guns  and  men  in  line 

exact — 
The    birds    leave    at   the  other   end   in    coveys   densely 

packed. 

If  only  he  would  drive  them — for  it's  good  to  be  alive — 
When  fifty  yards  back  from  the  belt  you  stand  to  wait 
the  drive  ; 
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When  "  Over  !  over  !  over  !  "  the  beater  gaily  sings, 
And  the  air's  alive  with  the  cry  of  birds   and   the   rush 
of  hurrying  wings. 


Walk  the  weary  turnip-field — this  sport's  a  trifle  tame, 
And  Smith  says   each   succeeding  day  he  knows  will  be 

the  same. 
What   can   I   do  ?      I  '11   write   to-night  to  Jones  to  wire 

and  say, 
"  Important  business  !     So  return  at  once  without  delay  !  " 
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A  MARCH  COMPLAINT 

"  For  their  legs  is  round  as  bolsters^ 

'Tain't  no  use  for  to  come  back 
'Ere  at  present,  for  yer  'unters 

Hall  is  lame  except  the  'ack." 
So  my  stud  groom  writes  me  daily, 

While  I  grumble  and  complain 
At  this  dry  and  dusty  weather ; 

Why  to  goodness  can't  it  rain  ? 

Adamant  the  ridge  and  furrow, 

Hard  as  iron  is  the  plough, 
And  the  gateways,  poached  and  trodden. 

Scarcely  can  be  ridden  through  ; 
Piercing  wind  and  burning  sunshine. 

Muddle  quite  the  huntsman's  brain, 
Put  the  Master  in  a  passion  ; 

Why  to  goodness  can't  it  rain  ? 

Hark  !  "John's"  holloa — at  the  corner 
He  has  "  viewed  him  "  well  away, 

I  can  hear  Will  Goodall  murmur, 
"  Not  a  bit  o'  scent  to-day  ! 
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Can't  even  speak  to  him  in  covert, 
And  where  he  has  crossed  the  lane 

Up  their  heads  go,  in  a  moment. 
Oh  !  why  ever  can't  it  rain  ?  " 

Vainly  see  they  try  to  run  him, 

Things  but  get  from  bad  to  worse, 
From  afar  comes  "Will's"  vain  chidinff 
Louder  grows  the  Master's  curse. 
"Do  please  give  'em  'arf  a  yard,  sir  I 

Rode  'em  off  the  line  again." 
"  Gentlemen  !   Hold  hard  a  moment !  " 
Oh  !  why  ever  can't  it  rain  ? 

What  a  fall  !     Well,  he  is  lucky, 

With  the  ground  as  hard  as  stone. 
To  have  got  off  with  a  merely 

Compound  fractured  collar-bone  ! 
Dr  Walker 's  with  him.     Yes  ;  he  '11 

See  him  safely  in  the  train. 
Take  him  home.     He  'd  not  have  got  it 

If  we  'd  only  had  some  rain. 

Brighter  shines  the  sun  and  brighter. 
Keener  still  the  north  wind  blows ; 

Goodall  's  frantic  ;  Wisdom,  Pilot, 
Plausible,  have  "  let  down  toes," 
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Such  short  temper  at  the  kennels^ 
Though  they  all  try  to  refrain 

From  bad  language^  yet  it 's  all  "  A — 
Long  of  there  not  bein'  no  rain." 

''  Oh,  confound  you — what  on  earth  d'  you 
Mean  by  waking  me  so  soon  ? 
Didn't  I  tell  you  7wt  to  call  me 
Until  nearly  afternoon  ?" 
"  'Scuse  me,  sir  ;  I  thought  I  'd  better 
Bring  you  in  yer  'unting  togs. 
For  the  wind  changed  in  the  night,  sir. 
An'  it's  rainin'  cats  an'  dogs  !  " 
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A  LAY  OF  YE  MERRIE  SPRING  TIME. 

Good  Heavens  !  what  an  icy  wind. 

It  chills  me  to  the  bone  : 
My  fingers  and  my  feet  are  both 

As  cold  as  any  stone. 
Such  April  weather  puzzles  me, 

It's  much  more  like  December, 
Or  March — in  fact,  a  viler  day 

I  really  can't  remember. 


Come,  tell  me,  aged  rustic. 

As  you  lay  '  the  binders  '  fast. 
Do  you  pay  the  least  attention 

To  this  bitter,  biting  blast  ? 
I  should  like  to  know  your  feelings. 

Tell  me,  without  hesitation. 
Do  you  find  this  bracing  weather 

Slightly  stops  the  circulation  ?  " 


A  pearl  from  off  his  nose  he  shook 
And  crawled  from  out  the  ditch, 
"  I  think,"  he  said,  "  we  poor  folks  find 
It  colder  than  you  rich. 
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A  spring  like  this  for  many  a  year, 

I  cannot  call  to  mind  ; 
An',  Lord,  sir,  but  this  'ere  is  just 

An  awful  idle  wind!  " 

"Considerable  pains,"  I  said, 

'^  About  my  education, 
My  parents  took,  but  Board-schools  you 

Have  raised  beyond  your  station  ; 
My  mental  dictionary  through 

I  've  turned,  but  fail  to  find 
This  most  expressive  form  of  breeze. 

What  is  an  idle  wind  ?" 


He  scratched  his  head  a  bit  and  thought. 

"  Why  !  don't  yer  understand  ?  " 
He  said  at  last ;  "  The  smallest  lad 

As  works  upon  the  land 
Will  tell  yer  plainly  wot  I  means — 

Leastways,  unless  he  's  crazy. 
For   '  idle 's '  just  the  very  same 

As  other  folks  call '  lazy ' ! 

"  So  when  you  feels  an  '  idle '  wind 
From  the  north-east  a-blowin'. 
Don't  stop  to  talk  or  sit  ye  down. 
To  think  where  you  're  a-goin'. 
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For  aches  and  rheumatiz  it  brings, 

And  influenza  to  you  ! 
For  IT  don't  trouble  to  go  round, 

When  it  can  just  go  through  you." 

"Thank  you,  my  worthy  friend  !  "  I  said, 
"  We  both,  I  clearly  see. 
With  Kingsley's  very  stirring  ode, 
Differ  entirely. 
*  Blow  on,  thou  wind  of  God,'  he  sings  ; 
Blow,  rather,  wind  of  devil; 
For  all  the  faculty  affirm 
It  brings  us  every  evil ! " 
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NliPPED  IN  THE  BUD 

Summer  is  coming,  I  know  it,  I  know  it, 

The  voice  of  the  poet  was  heard  to  sing, 
The  opening  leaves  and  the  blossoms  all  show  it. 

The  birds  make  the  copses  with  melody  ring ; 
The  butterfly  flits,  and  the  sun  's  shining  brightly. 

All  nature  rejoices  in  garments  of  green. 
And  back  once  again  to  her  home  passing  lightly. 

The  wavering  flight  of  the  swallow  is  seen. 


Alas,  all  too  early  the  poet  was  singing. 

The    summer   wind    "^ veered"    to    the  bitter  North- 
East, 
And  copses,  deserted,  no  longer  were  ringing 

With  music,  for  song-birds  their  carols  had  ceased. 
Chill    snowflakes    were    falling.      The    sun    had    ceased 
shining. 

The  swallow  was  frozen — the  butterfly  dead  ; 
Fall'n  withered,  the  blossoms'  pink  delicate  lining. 

And  the  poet  was  at  home  with  a  cold  in  the  head ! 
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A  DREAM  OF  "THE  INFLUENZA" 

The  early  dawn  was  breaking, 

The  night  mists  swept  away, 
Their  shadowy  garments  changing 

Into  dewdrops  on  the  spray. 
It  was  as  fair  a  hmiting  morn 

As  any  one  might  seek, 
And  "  Goodall  "  on  his  chestnut 

Was  half-way  to  "  the  meet." 

His  darlings  all  around  him — 

What  happier  man  than  he — 
Pursued  for  twelve  or  fourteen  miles 

His  way  so  cheerily  ; 
And  as  he  went,  his  watchful  eye 

Intent  upon  each  hound, 
Remarked  each  frolicsome  caprice. 

Each  gay  and  sprightly  bound. 

"  Ah,  'tis  the  loveliest  sight  on  earth," 
He,  turning,  said  to  "John,"  * 

"  To  see  the  way  these  Pytchley  Hounds 
Can  fairly  slip  along. 

*  John  Isaacs,  then  first  whipper-in,  now  huntsman. 
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But  these  here  Pytchley  '  Wednesdays/ 
They  nearly  break  my  heart, 

With  such  a  crowd,  and  such  a  crush^ 
All  riding  for  '  a  start.' 

"  Of  course  I  like  to  see  them  all, 

But  what 's  a  man  to  do  ? 
For  when  they  see  another  first. 

Why,  first  they  must  be,  too  ! 
I  holloa  to  'em,  to  'hold  hard,' 

And  try  to  keep  'em  back  ; 
Expecting  eveiy  fence  they  '11  land 

Right  bang  into  the  pack  !  .  .  .  . 


"  There  was  a  deal  o'  talk  last  year 

'Bout  five-and-twenty  pounds 
Which  all  would  be  obliged  to  pay 

Who  came  out  with  our  hounds. 
What  I  think  is  there  ought  to  be 

A  man,  with  cap  or  purse, 
To  make  'em  all  pay  up,  or  things 

Will  get  from  bad  to  worse  !  " 

He  stopped  and  rounded  rapidly 
The  last  turn  to  the  meet, 

Expecting  in  the  usual  way 
The  usual  crowd  to  greet. 
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The  fixture  was  the  Four  Cross-roads, 

He  looked  towards  the  goal, 
Where,  waiting  for  the  Pytchley  Hounds 

Was  not  one — single — soul  !  !  ! 

Will  Goodall  paused,  then  said  aloud — 

"There  's  something  not  quite  right ; 
Why — bless  my  heart ! — look  round  ;  there  ain't 

One  single  horse  in  sight. 
No  carriages,  no  foot  people  ; 

It  makes  me  feel  quite  'turny'  ; 
They  can't  have  all  deserted  me, 

And  gone  to  '  Mr  Fernie.' 

"  W^hy,  goodness  gracious  sake's  alive  ! 

Where  is  the  Lord  of  '  Stray  '  ? 
And  Viscount  Dash  ?  and  Baron  Blank  ? 

They  should  be  out  to-day  ; 
And  Mr  Neverwait,  and  Jones, 

And  Robinson,  and  Green, 
And  the  gent  who  writes  the  big  accounts 

Of  the  runs  he  hasn't  seen! 

"  There 's  something  wrong,  I  'm  sure  there  is, 
I  'm  in  some  dream  or  vision  : 
Where  are  my  favourite  ladies  gone  ? 
Where  's  the  Rugby  division  ? 
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I  'm  quite  upset,  and  waiting  here 

Won't  make  me  any  calmer ; 
Oh  !  thank  my  stars,  there 's  some  one  come 

At  last — it's  G ,  the  farmer." 

The  farmer  rode  up  to  the  hounds. 

He  looked  a  trifle  queer, 
With  a  great,  big,  spotted  handkerchief 

Tied  round  from  ear  to  ear ; 
The  collar  of  his  coat  was  up, 

Tight  buttoned  round  his  head. 
He  seemed  to  have  a  dreadful  cough. 

His  nose  was  briglit,  bright  red. 

"  Good  morning  !  "   Goodall  said  ;  "  I  'm  glad 

To  see  there's  some  one  out ; 
But  where  the  rest  are,  I  am  in 

Considerable  doubt. 
I  've  waited  twenty  minutes  now. 

And  only  you  come  near ; 
And  that  there 's  something  serious  '  up,' 

I  very  greatly  fear." 

The  farmer  sneezed  a  cruel  sneeze, 

Then  loudly  blew  his  nose  ; 
His  voice  came  weakly  quivering 

From  somewhere  round  his  toes. 
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"There's  something  'up,'  indeed/'  he  said, 
"  Or,  rather,  they  're  all  down 
With  that  liooshin  inRueuzi/ 
For  miles  round  Rugby  town. 

"  I  'm  only  out  myself  unknown 

To  doctor  or  to  wife, 
For  if  not  convalescent,  you 

May  chance  to  lose  your  life  ; 
But  anyway  take  my  advice, 

Don't  any  more  expect. 
For  I  'm  quite  certain  that  your  'field' 

To-day  will  be  select." 

No  other  soul  arrived — they  drew. 

They  found  and  "went  away," 
And  ran  him  like  distraction, 

'Twas  a  "nine-mile  point,"  they  say; 
But  Goodall,  as  he  threw  the  fox 

Into  the  raging  pack. 
Felt  just  as  if  cold  water  was 

Being  tilted  down  his  back. 

Ten  days  have  passed — the  Pytchley  Hounds 

Are  advertised  at  "Crick," 
The  convalescents  all  are  there. 

And  muster  fast  and  thick  ; 
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They  wait  for  some  two  hours  or  more, 

Till  all  are  in  a  frenzy 
At  hearing  Goodall,  hounds,  and  whips, 

Are  down  with  influenzy. 
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HANDICAPPED 

By  the  riverside  on  a  summer's  day, 
Moor'd  in  the  shallows  a  small  boat  lay ; 
And  under  the  shade  of  a  willow-tree 
Two  people  were  sitting  as  close  as  could  be, 
And  one  of  them  said,  "  What  wouldn't  I  do 
If  you  'd  love  me  as  I  love  you  ? " 

Softly  the  other  one's  answer  fell : 
"  Love  in  a  cottage  is  all  very  well ; 
But,  do  you  suppose  you  'd  care  for  me  so 
When  all  of  your  hunters  had  to  go  ? 
Five  hundred  a  year  wouldn't  carry  us  through, 
E'en  tho'  you  love  me — as  you  sai/  you  do." 

Alas  !  it  was  over,  that  young  man's  dream. 

And  his  hopes,  with  his  boat,  drifted  far  down  stream. 

His  parting  kisses  had  scarce  grown  cold. 

Ere  the  same  old  story  again  was  told. 

Another  was  sitting  that  maiden  near. 

And  they  told  me  that  he  had  ten  thousand  a  year. 
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"  INDEPENDENCE  " 

They  had  plighted  their  troth  together ; 

They  were  happy  as  well  could  be, 
And  the  way  they  loved  each  other 

'Twould  have  done  you  good  to  see ; 
But  "  Lovers,"  alas,  have  quarrels, 

And  so,  on  their  homcAvard  way. 
One  beautiful  summer's  evening, 

The  maiden  turned  to  say  : 

■  I  'm  going  to  be  '  independent '  ; 

I  shall  take  my  own  line — if  I  can — 
Not  like  the  oi'dinary  run  of  girls, 

I  shall  wox'k  on  a  different  plan. 
You  say  that  ive  want  looking  after, 

And  your  help  in  whatever  we  do  ; 
I  'm  certain  that  I  can  take  care  of  myself, 

And  manage  quite  well  without  you." 

The  young  man  smiled  as  he  listened. 

But  never  a  word  he  said. 
When,  splash  came  a  great  big  drop  of  rain 

Qn  to  the  maiden's  head, 
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And  the  murmur  of  distant  thunder 
Broke  the  hush  of  the  twilight's  calm  ; 

And  the  young  man  seemed  to  detect  in  her  voice 
The  least  little  shade  of  alarm. 


•  She 's  going  to  be  '  independent ' ; 

She  '11  take  her  own  line — if  she  can — 
Not  like  the  ordinary  run  of  girls, 

She  '11  work  on  a  different  plan. 
She  says  she  don't  want  looking  after. 

Or  help,  in  whatever  she  '11  do  ; 
She  's  certain  that  she  can  take  care  of  herself, 

And  manage  quite  well  without  you." 

The  wind  had  got  up  in  a  moment ; 

The  clouds  had  come  down  quite  low ; 
Fast  fell  the  pitiless  shower, 

And  darker  it  seemed  to  grow. 
Then  her  lover  just  crossed  over 

To  the  other  side  of  the  way. 
And,  ere  he  resumed  his  journey. 

He  paused,  just  a  second,  to  say  : 


"  If  you  're  going  to  be  '  independent,' 
And  take  your  own  line — if  you  can- 

Not  like  the  ordinary  run  of  girls, 
But  work  on  a  different  plan ; 

E 
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If  you  realli/  don't  want  looking  after. 
And  are  sure  you  can  manage  all  right. 

And  quite  well  without  me  can  take  care  of  yourself, 
Why  ! — you  'd  better  begin — to-night !  " 

The  rain  come  down  in  torrents, 

The  lightning  flashed  o'erhead. 
And  the  black  clouds  met  together 

With  a  crash  that  would  wake  the  dead  ; 
And,  looking  in  vain  for  shelter. 

Together  once  more  they  stand. 
She  said  :  ''  I  'm  so  awfully  frightened  ; 

Oh  ! — won't  you  take  hold  of  my  hand  ? 

''  I  don't  want  to  be  '  independent ' ; 

Or  take  my  own  line — if  I  can — 
But  be  like  the  ordinary  run  of  girls, 

And  work  on  the  veri/  same  plan. 
I  know  that  I  want  '  looking  after,' 

And  your  help  in  whatever  I  do. 
For  I  'm  certain  I  cannot  take  care  of  myself. 

Or  get  on  at  all  without  you." 
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HOW  WE  TOOK  THE  WIRE  DOWN 
Told  by  "  Giles  Yorkshireman  " 

Yes,  master  's  sold  the  four-year-old, 

And  got  the  money,  too; 
And  I  'm  so  full  of  silver 

I  don't  know  what  to  do. 
My  trouser  pocket 's  nigh  to  bust 

With  sixpences  and  browns. 
And  tied  up  in  my  hankercher 

Is  shillings  and  'arf-crowns. 

It 's  just  about  six  months  ago 

Since  we  've  a  bin  down  'ere  ; 
For  master  sold  his  Yorkshire  farm. 

And  come  to  Leicestersheer. 
And  when  he  'd  got  things  fixed  a  bit 

We  walked  ai'ound  the  place. 
And  master  turned  an'  looked  at  me 

An'  pulled  a  longish  face. 

"  I  '11  tell  ye  wot  it  is,"  said  'e, 
"  It  won't  be  very  long 
Afore  I  'as  things  different. 
Or  else  my  name  ain't  'John.' 
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The  country  's  fairly  littered  up 

With  this  'ere  beastly  wire  ; 
We  '11  'ave  the  darned  stuff  up  an'  take 

And  throw  it  on  the  fire." 


"  WTiatever  can  they  mean  ?  "  'e  says^ 
"  To  go  an'  spoil  the  farm 
With  this  'ere  nasty  prickly  stuff — 

'Twill  do  a  sight  of  harm 
To  our  young  'orses  an'  the  stock  ; 

I  'd  be  in  such  a  fright 
They  'd  go  an'  cut  and  hurt  'emselves — 
I  couldn't  sleep  at  night. 

"  I  've  always  heard  that  in  these  parts 

The  hunting  it  was  grand  ; 
I  'm  fairly  puzzled  ho>v  the  folks 

Can  ride  across  the  land. 
It  can't  be  real  fox-hunting 

When  they  all  goes  through  the  door, 
An',  if  they  don't,  this  tangly  stuff 

Will  throw  'em  on  the  floor. 

"  An'  wot  a  lovely  country,  too, 
As  ever  I  did  see. 
To  find  in  that  there  covert 
It  should  be  a  certainty. 
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And  get  a  nine-mile  point  or  so 

To  them  'ere  distant  rocks  ! 
And  bless  my  boanes  an'  body  if 

'Ere  ain't  a  'beaten'  fox." 


Yes,  sure  an'  sartin,  there  'e  was, 

As  draggled  as  could  be  ; 
That  he  was  well-nigh  tired  out, 

Why,  any  one  could  see. 
And  as  I  stooped  to  'ide  myself, 

So's  not  to  turn  'im  back, 
Master  gave  such  a  'olloa  that 

My  'ead  was  nigh  to  crack. 

Then  as  we  stood  as  still  as  death, 

A-listenin'  for  sounds. 
We  'eared  the  'orn  quite  plainly  and 

The  music  of  the  'ounds. 
And  o'er  the  hill  we  see  the  dogs 

Come  at  a  rattling  pace. 
Each  one  a-laying  hisself  down 

The  other  to  outpace. 

My,  'twas  a  sight  as  would  have  fetched 

A  sick  man  from  his  bed. 
For  in  two  two's  the  country  round 

Seemed  thronged  wi'  folks  i'  red. 
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And  master  was  that  keen  he  was^ 

To  see  who  would  be  fust, 
He  just  got  that  excited  that 

I  thought  'e  would  'a  bust. 

And  near  they  come,  and  nearer  till 

(I  thought  they  'd  'ad  more  sense) 
Some  six  of  'em  come  sailing  down 

At  our  old  boundary  fence. 
A  nasty-looking  spot  it  were, 

Made  up  with  thorns  and  briar, 
A  drop,  and  on  the  landing  side 

A  strand  of  prickly  wire. 

«  Go  back  !  "  we  shouts  ;  « 'old  'ard  !  'old  'ard  !  " 
As  nigh  they  corned  an'  nigher ; 
We  'adn't  got  the  knowledge  for 

To  shout  to  'em,  "  'Ware  wire !  " 
Master  he  mutters  to  himself, 
"Good  Lord,  they'll  meet  their  death." 
I  couldn't  speak  a  word,  but  stood 
An'  gasped  an'  'eld  my  breath. 

My,  wot  a  leap  the  fust  three  took 
W^here  I  made  sure  they  'd  fall — 

They  must  'ave  jumped  some  thirty  feet — 
An'  cleared  it,  wire  an'  all. 
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An'  one  refused — one  stopped,  for  why 

I  can't  exactly  say  ; 
And  one  he  rolled  neck  over  heels, 

And  still  as  death  he  lay  ! 

And  then,  tho'  I  had  done  no  wrong, 

I  fairly  felt  ashamed  ; 
The  man  was  most  like  killed — his  horse 

Stood  bleeding,  cut  and  lamed  ! 
And  some  they  clambered  through  the  fence. 

An'  lifted  up  his  'ead, 
An'  said,  "  This  is  a  nasty  job — 

I  doubt,  poor  chap,  he's  dead  ! " 

And  master  he  stood  there  wi'  me. 

And  didn't  know  what  to  do. 
And  all  the  gents  they  stood  around. 

And  looked  us  through  an'  through, 
Till  one  of  'em  he  felt  his  pulse. 

And  then  he  turned  aside 
An'  said,  "  You  've  killed  the  huntsman — now. 

Perhaps,  you  '11  be  satisfied  !  " 

And  then  from  all  the  crowd  arose 

A  murmur  loud  and  deep, 
I  felt  that  fairly  frightened,  I 

My  legs  could  hardly  keep  ; 
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And  master,  too,  I  clearly  saw, 

Himself  was  quite  "abi'oad," 
As  they  all  asked  us  why  we  'd  not 

Put  up  a  "notice"  board. 

And  just  as  things  were  at  their  worst — 

The  huntsman  on  the  ground — 
He  gave  a  sort  of  move  that  showed 

He  was  "a-coming  round." 
And  master  then  he  up  an'  spoke. 

An'  very  clearly  showed 
He  'd  only  just  arrived,  and  'bout 

The  wire  he  hadn't  knowed. 

And  then  they  took  the  huntsman, 

An'  they  brought  him  to  the  farm. 
And  mortal  glad  we  was  to  find 

He  'd  come  to  no  great  harm. 
An'  all  of  'em  they  said  that  he  'd 

Be  hunting — they  'd  go  bail — 
The  next  time  hounds  were  out,  for  he 

Was  hard  as  any  nail. 

And  master  then  he  gave  'em  all 

Plainly  to  understand 
That  'fore  next  season  came  he  'd  take 

The  wire  from  off  the  land. 
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And  then  he  handed  all  of  'em 

Some  whisky  or  some  ale. 
And  said  he  hoped  across  his  farm 

To  ride  they  'd  never  fail. 

Part  H 

So  spring  and  summer  came  and  went. 

Till  autumn  brought  the  leaves 
A-tumbling  down,  and  harvest  kept 

Us  busy  with  the  sheaves  ; 
And  soon  we  'd  got  the  crops  all  in. 

With  scarce  a  drop  of  rain, 
And  folks  began  to  talk  at  nights 

Of  fox-hunting  again. 

And  master  he  had  altered  all 

The  fences  that  were  wix*ed, 
So  any  one  as  cared  to  now 

Could  jump  till  he  was  tired. 
And,  where  the  great  old  boundary  fence 

Stretched  right  across  the  vale, 
W^e  'd  made  instead  a  "  tidy  "  jump, 

A  double  post  and  rail ! 

A  real  good  horse  could  clear  the  lot. 

If  so  he  had  a  mind. 
But  to  go  in  and  out  of  it 

More  difficult  he  'd  find. 
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And  at  the  corner,  where  before 

They  'd  always  had  to  wait 
To  break  a  gap  down  in  the  fence 

We  'd  put  a  bridle  gate. 

And  so,  one  dark  November  day, 

The  hounds  they  met  close  by. 
And  to  our  covert  on  the  hill 

They  came  to  have  a  try  ; 
And  scarcely  had  the  huntsman  took 

An'  put  the  dogs  inside 
Before  we  seed  a  great  old  fox 

Across  the  middle  ride. 

The  gorse  it  shook  and  trembled  just 

As  if  it  were  alive, 
As  through  the  crackling  underwood 

The  hounds  did  crash  and  drive. 
I  says,  "  They  '11  catch  him  sure  enough, 

If  he  his  pace  don't  mend," 
When  the  whipper-in  starts  hollerin' 

Down  at  the  lower  end. 

Then  with  a  rush  three  hundi-ed  folks 

Come  charging  down  the  hill, 
The  thunder  of  their  horses'  feet 

Nigh  made  my  heart  stand  still  ; 
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And,  as  they  all  come  galloping 

Down  at  their  topmost  speed, 
Some  half-a-dozen  horses,  they 

Drew  out  and  took  the  lead. 

Oh,  it  was  beautiful  to  see 

The  way  they  left  the  throng  ; 
Without  the  slightest  effort  they 

Just  seemed  to  "  slip  "  along. 
And  leave  the  rest  a-standing  as 

They  headed  for  the  vale. 
And  made  just  simply  noth.i?ik  of 

Our  double  post  and  rail. 

And  then  some  more  they  jumped  it  grand. 

And  one — he  saved  his  crown 
By  crashing  through  the  far-side  rails. 

And  two  of  'em  "  got  down  "  ; 
An'  one  refused,  and  off  he  came. 

And  then  began  to  shout 
To  catch  his  horse  ;  and  one  jumped  in, 

And  couldn't  well  jump  out. 

And  as  I  laughed  to  see  such  fun 

A  voice  behind  I  hears, 
And  Sam  comes  on  our  four-year-old, 

His  hands  above  his  ears — 
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A  great,  fine  slashing  colt  he  was, 
With  lots  of  blood  and  power — 

And  Sam,  he  sends  him  at  the  rails 
A  hundred  miles  an  hour  ! 

And  as  they  come  at  it  full  tilt, 

\^'ithout  the  slightest  check, 
I  thought  for  certain  one  of  'em 

Will  get  a  broken  neck. 
But  'fore  I  'd  time  to  turn  me  round. 

Or  anything  to  say, 
They'd  jumped  it  beautiful,  and  Sam, 

He  hollers  out,  "  'Ooray  !  " 

And  then  to  help  the  other  chaps. 

As  didn't  know  what  to  do, 
We  takes  and  pulls  some  rails  down  for 

To  let  'em  all  go  through. 
And  some  said  only,  "  Thank  you,"  but 

Some  more  of  the  right  sort 
Said,  "  Here,  young  man,  take  this  and  drink 

To  fox-hunting  an'  sport !  " 

And  there  we  stood  and  watched  'em  till 

At  last  they  all  were  gone ; 
And  you  could  scarce  believe  so  quick 

You  could  be  left  alone. 
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A  rare  good  run  they  had,  we  heard, 

A  nine-mile  point  or  so — 
So  some  folks  told  us  later  on, 

As  could  no  further  go. 

And  'fore  the  week  was  out  a  lot 

Of  riding  men  came  down, 
To  see  our  colt,  from  Harboro' 

Or  else  from  Melton  town  ; 
And  master  had  him  out  and  let 

The  gents  get  up  and  ride, 
And  sold  the  four-year-old  at  once. 

And  other  two  beside. 

Three  hundred  pounds  he  got  for  'im. 

And  was  as  ^'pleased  as  Punch," 
And  took  the  gents  inside  the  house 

To  have  a  bit  of  lunch  ; 
For  he  was  rarely  pleased,  he  was, 

To  find  so  quick  a  buyer, 
And  said,  "This  here's  all  come  about 

Through  taking  down  the  wire." 
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When  the  covert  rings  no  longer  to  the  music  of  the  hounds, 

And  the  huntsman's  well-worn  pink  is  laid  aside 
Until  the  longed-for  dawning  of  a  distant  Autumn  day, 

When  again  among  his  darlings  he  shall  ride ; 
When  the  summer  breezes  whisper,  and  upon  the  velvet 
turf 

Pink  and  white,  the  feathery  blossoms  softly  fall, 
Around  the  green  enclosure  comrades  gather  thick  and  fast. 

All  eager  to  pursue  the  "  flying  ball." 

Oh  !  many  a  thrilling  moment  memory  brings  us  from  the 
past, 
And  oftentimes  we  love  to  sit  and  dream 
Of  that  fierce  contested  struggle  when  the  reel  rang  loud 
and  clear 
To  the  salmon's  desperate  rush  across  the  stream. 
Or  a  time  of  smoke  and  turmoil,  when  in  hundreds  from 
''the  hill" 
The  grouse  came  sweeping  down  to  meet  their  death ; 
Or  that  morning  in  "  the  forest "  when  the  deadly  rifles' 
ring 
Awoke  the  slumbering  echoes  far  beneath. 
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The  moor,  the  hill,  the  river,  the  excitement  of  the  turf, 

In  each  a  fleeting  pleasure  may  be  found ; 
Each  swift  recurring  season  brings  on  a  new  pursuit. 

And  no  doubt  it 's  best  to  "  play  the  game  all  round." 
But  'tis  merry  in  the  springtime  to  pursue  the  flying  ball, 

And  ease  on  head  and  eye  alike  the  strain. 
As  in  the  burning  sunlight  of  a  golden  afternoon 

Old  faces  and  old  friends  we  meet  again. 


Oh !  the  stirrup  rings  out  music  as  it  meets  th'  opposing 
steel. 

And  the  merry  cheer  is  borne  upon  the  wind, 
When  "  the  willow,"  driven  onward  by  the  stirring  forward 
stroke, 

Leaves  the  fastest  horse  and  rider  far  behind. 
Each  day  the  link  grows  stronger,  uniting  horse  and  man. 

And  you  feel  your  labour's  not  been  spent  in  vain. 
As  the  gallant  steed  responding  to  a  wish  hut  half  expressed 

Gaily  bends,  and  turns,  and  answers  to  the  rein. 


So  search  the  world  all  over,  take  the  pastimes  one  and  all. 

No  better  game  than  Polo  you  can  find  ; 
For,  like  life,  its  twists  and  turnings  teach  us  all  to  "give 
and  take," 

And  strengthen  both  the  muscle  and  the  mind. 
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So  the  "  flying  ball  "  we  '11  follow  ever  on  from  goal  to  goal. 

Till  minutes  into  hours  swiftly  pass, 
And  we  vow  no  other  pleasure  in  excitement  can  compare 

To  such  a  glorious  gallop  on  the  grass. 
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"DUST  TO  DUST" 

Dead  !  the  best  of  the  lot. 

They  came  and  told  me,  to-night ; 
And  I,  for  a  time,  sat  alone  and  gazed 

Into  the  glow  of  the  embers  bright, 
Thinking  how  only  to-day  my  hand 

Passed  so  lovingly  down  his  crest 
While  his  silken  muzzle  against  my  cheek 

His  answering  love  expressed  ' 

Gone  !     Where  to,  I  wonder  ? 

The  life  that  was  here  to-day 
Has  passed  in  a  moment,  vanished 

Into  the  "  far  away  "  ; 
Into  the  dust  it  came  from  ! 

For  Sophists  tell  us  the  friend 
So  fondly  loved  and  cherished 

No  after-time  can  spend  ! 
Death  brings  no  glad  hereafter. 

And  the  end,  is,  indeed — the  end  I 
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THREE  CHANGES 


First 


Wild  March  wind  through  the  leafless  trees  sighing ; 
Dusky  clouds  o'er  a  leaden  sky  flying ; 
Crowd  at  the  corner — man  and  horse 
Anxiously  watching  the  quivering  gorse^ 
In  silence  held  by  the  melody 

Of  the  hounds'  remorseless  crying. 

Second 

Changed  the  scene  in  a  moment's  space, 
Man  strives  with  man  for  the  pride  of  place, 
In  the  excitement  of  the  chase  all  di*inking, 
Danger  to  limb  or  life  itself  not  shrinking  ; 
Horse  and  hound  in  one  glorious  race 
O'er  the  billowy  pastures  strive  to  outpace 
The  stout  old  fox,  who,  a  field  in  front, 
Already  is  slowly  sinking. 

Third 

Change  once  more,  for  the  chase  is  done. 
The  twilight  grows  as  the  night  comes  on. 
Dimly  the  light  of  departing  day  is  burning  ; 
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Left  to  himself  and  his  thoughts  alone, 
The  horseman  dwells  on  the  day  that 's  gone, 
Or  dreams  of  the  past  as  his  homeward  way 
He 's  slowly  but  surely  turning. 

•  •■•••  a 

Or  perchance  relaxed  on  unfettered  wings. 
Freed  from  its  vain  imaginings, 
His  mind  may  yearn  after  higher  things, 
As  the  moth  for  the  star  hath  yearning. 
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Eighteen  miles  if  it 's  ever  an  inch^ 

The  last  faint  streak  of  light 
Changes,  fades  into  shadows  grey 
Softly  as  evening  herself  gives  way 

To  the  darker  shades  of  night. 

Eighteen  miles  if  it 's  ever  a  yard 

And  the  last  companion  gone. 
Ringing  out  through  the  crisp,  keen  air 
Comes  his  last  good-night ;  and  so,  my  mare. 

You  and  I  are  left  alone. 

Eighteen  miles  to  do  by  ourselves 

It  isn't  the  best  of  fun, 
Yet,  as  each  milestone  's  left  behind. 
It 's  little  a  long  ride  home  we  mind. 

When  we've  had  a  real  good  run. 

Good  old  mare,  you  have  carried  me  well, 

And  now  you  will  take  me  back 
As  safely  and  well  on  our  homeward  way 
As  you  have  ever  from  day  to  day 
Followed  the  flying  pack. 
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So  the  reins  on  your  neck  I  throw^ 

Knowing  full  well  that  no  mistake 
Or  slip,  or  blunder,  or  peck  you  '11  make, 
You  were  ever  a  perfect  hack. 
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HOW   THEY    SET   THE   FIELD 

"  Ride  me  at  the  Brook,"  said  the  good  old  horse  ; 

"  It  is  the  very  same  old  spot,"  said  he, 

"  Where  we  pounded  them  last  season, 

And  I  see  no  earthly  reason 
Why  again  we  cannot  have  it,  and  the  gallop  fairly  see, 

For  twenty  feet  of  water 's  simply  nothing 

When  horse  and  rider  thoroughly  agree." 
Not  a  Avord  his  rider  said,  but  he  took  him  by  the  head, 
And  they  sailed  down  at  the  brook  by  the  old,  old  willow- 
tree. 

"  Send  me  at  it  fast,"  said  the  brave  old  horse ; 

"  Send  me  at  it  fast — don't  stop,"  said  he, 

"  Or  the  swells  who  follow  after 

May  say,  with  shouts  of  laughter, 
'  We  neither  of  us  meant  to  have  it,  you  nor  me.'  " 

But  his  rider  set  his  face  as  hard  and  firmly 

As  a  flint-stone — not  a  whisper  answered  he. 
And  lighter  than  the  wind  they  flung  the  brook  behind 

Where    the    "taking   off"    was   sound   by   the   old,   old 
willow-tree. 

And  the  foremost  flight  their  footsteps  vainly  followed, 
And  endless  was  the  grief  that  we  did  see  ; 
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For  all  were  in  the  treacherous  bottom  swallowed, 

And  most  of  us  got  wet  as  wet  could  be ; 

And  as  we  cut  away  our  girths  or  throat-lash, 

And  drew  the  horses  out  with  toil  and  pain, 
We  knew  too  well  the  run  for  us  was  past  and  done, 
For  it  was  hopeless  quite  to  think  we  could  compete  again. 

And  so  for  forty  fair  and  golden  minutes 
The  brave  old  horse  his  rider  to  the  front, 
O'er  stifFest  fence  or  oxer  never  dwelling. 
Or  shrinking  from  the  blackthorn's  sturdy  brunt, 
Bore  him  onward  ;  bore  him  gallantly  and  boldly. 
Without  check,  and  never  even  turned  a  hair 
Till  they  rolled  the  varmint  over  in  the  open 
And  out  of  all  "the  field"  but  those  two  there. 
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Silence  !     No  movement— scarcely  a  sound — 

Only  the  brushwood  stirred 
By  the  ceaseless  fall  of  the  withered  leaves, 

Or  the  wing  of  a  startled  bird. 
Listen  !     Was  it  the  note  of  a  hound 

Or  the  sound  of  the  horn  1  heard  ? 

Stand,  old  horse,  I  can  tell  by  the  turn 
And  the  point  of  your  quivering  ear, 

You  know  well  enough  where  they  are,  tho'  I 
The  very  least  sound  can't  hear. 

They  've  slipped  away  at  the  end  of  the  wood 
And  left  us  behind,  I  fear. 

Listen !     Yes,  I  can  hear  them  now, 
They  're  away  and  running  like  mad  ; 

It's  no  use  bucketing,  no,  not  a  bit. 
And  riding  the  line  's  as  bad  ; 

And  we  're  certain  to  hear  when  we  catch  them  uji 
It 's  the  very  best  thing  they  've  had. 

Steady,  old  boy,  let 's  open  the  gate. 
For  it  isn't  much  use  to  stay 
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Any  longer  here,  and  cursing  our  luck 

Won't  help  us  much  on  the  way ; 
Still,  a  galloj)  missed  is  a  gallop  lost. 

And  they  don't  come  every  day. 
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Clad  in  the  scarlet  that  he  loved  to  wear, 

Whip  still  grasped  firmly  in  the  stiffening  hand. 
They  found  him  lying  there  ; 
And  to  the  crowded  gathering  on  the  hill 
Swiftly  the  tidings  sped  ; 
And  strickened  voices  whispered  in  dismay, 
''  Bay  "  Middleton  is  dead  ! 
Dead — in  the  glorious  strength  of  manhood's  prime, 
Dead  in  the  promise  of  the  sweet  spring-time. 
And  so     .     .     . 
With  solemn  pace  and  slow, 
They  bore  away  what  once  rejoiced  in  life 
And  now  in  death  lay  low. 

Tears  falling  fast — Good-bye,  dead  friend,  good-bye ! 
Good-bye,  brave  heart,  that  never  yet  knew  fear ! 
In  the  hereafter  we  shall  meet  again. 

Although  not  here. 
You  have  our  tears,  our  prayers. 
These  fragrant  blossoms  white 

We  lay  upon  thy  bier. 
And  in  the  future,  in  the  many  days 

That  will  so  swiftly  come,  so  swiftly  go. 
We  still  shall  grieve  thee — gone  !     And  you,  perchance, 

That  we  thy  loss  are  sorrowing  still  may  know. 
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And  we  shall  miss  you  at  the  covert  side^ 
Or  when  the  hounds  are  drawing  "  Scotland  "  Wood, 
Or  "go  away"  with  breast-high  scent,  we  still 
Shall  miss  the  gallant  figure  leading  us 

In  the  quick  burst  across  the  Cottesbrooke  Vale, 
Or  at  the  "meeting,"  when  the  oft-heard  cry 

Rings  out  NO  MORE,  "  '  Bay  '  wins  on  Doneraile  !  " 

Tears  falling  fast — for  we  have  left  you  now 
In  God's  own  acre.     May  you  find  repose ! 

Done  with  all  pain,  all  sorrow,  all  regret ; 

Sleeping  a  dreamless  sleep,  until  one  day 
In  glad  awakening  may  your  eyes  unclose. 
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Only  a  polo  stick 

With  a  tale  to  tell — 

My  thong  slipped  clown  from  his  wrist. 

My  handle  dropped  from  his  fist, 

Which  released  me  when — he  fell. 

Only  a  polo  stick — 

Long  laid  aside, — 

Battered,  and  bruised,  and  worn. 

Head  chipped,  handle  torn, 

By  the  stress  and  rush  of  the  ride. 

Only  a  polo  stick 
Q)vered  with  grit  and  sand. 
Sent  for  again  at  the  last — 
Found  there — hand  gripped,  fast 
Locked — in  the  dead  man's  hand. 

The  Tale 

The  sides  were  level,  the  game  grew  fierce. 
First  one  then  the  other  pressed, — 
The  opposing  back  was  a  tower  of  strength. 
The  other  "  2  "  was  the  best. 
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Th'  excitement  heightened,  the  minutes  passed, 
More  desperate  grew  the  play. 
It  was  only  a  question  when  time  was  called, 
Which  side  could  the  longest  stay. 

Through  the  sultry  glow  of  the  afternoon, 

In  advance,  attack,  retreat, 

They  had  followed  the  "willow's"  restless  flight. 

Till  the  ponies  were  all  "dead  beat," 

And  the  notice  board  scored  two  goals  all. 

So  they  played  for  another  "  ten," 

A  fortune  each  would  have  gladly  given 

To  have  had  afresh  pony  then. 

He  was  "  tough  as  whipcord  "  and  "  hard  as  nails  " — 

And  fit,  and  as  "  fresh  as  paint," 

At  the  end  of  the  game  he  was  going  strong, 

Tho'  others  felt  sick  and  faint ; 

He  was  out  like  a  flash  on  the  ball  tlii'own  in. 

And  was  off"  and  away  in  a  trice — 

When  his  pony  crossed  his  legs,  came  down. 

And  rolled  clean  over  him  twice  ! — 

God  ! — what  a  fall — the  whistles  rang — 
Play  stopped — he  was  grey  with  pain. 
Yet  he  swung  himself  to  the  saddle  tree — 
And  was  up  and  at  it  again  ; — - 
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The  ball  gleamed  dotible,  the  emerald  turf 
In  waves  seemed  to  fall  and  rise. 
And  the  trackless  blue  of  the  summer  sky 
Burned  a  crimson  fire  in  his  eyes. 

Yet  out  of  the  scrimmage — he  brought  the  ball, 

With  "  2  "  and  "  3  "  on  his  track  !— 

An  inward  turn  and  a  near-side  stroke — • 

He  evaded  and  passed  the  back 

With  a  bump,  a  scramble ; — a  clean,  true  hit, 

And  a  shout  goes  up  to  the  skies, 

As  high  o'er  the  goal  posts'  centre  driven 

The  gleaming  willow  flies. 

Hurrah — well  played,  one  more  hurrah  ! — 

The  "  final 's  "  over  and  done — 

Well  played,  old  chap — well  played,  well  played. 

The  Cup  has  been  lost  and  won — 

The  bell  clangs  out — and  hands  clap  fast. 

And  beauty's  eyes  gleam  bright, 

But  faint  to  his  ears  comes  the  band's  sweet  strain. 

And  dim  grows  the  noonday  light. 

He  stoops  in  the  saddle  !     He  sways  !     He 's  down. 

The  crowd  have  gathered  round — 

A  riderless  pony  gallops  in  ; — 

A  white  s[)lotch  left  on  the  ground. 
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And  voices  falter  and  faces  fall — 

That  a  moment  before  were  gay — 

"  Fainted,  poor  chap,  but  he  's  hard  and  fit. 

He'll  be  right — by  another  day." 

But  a  broken  rib  had  glanced  aside, 

A  splinter  had  pierced  the  lung. 

So  week  after  week — he  struggled  on 

And  life  in  the  balance  hung  ; 

And  medical  science  could  help  him  naught, 

Nor  surgical  skill  avail — 

Yet  his  courage  held  to  the  last,  his  pluck 

Never  seemed  to  give  in  or  fail. 

And  so  to  the  end — he  struggled  on, 

And  fought  the  grim  fight  with  death, 

It  was  almost  more  than  his  friends  could  bear — 

To  see  him  strive  for  breath — 

They  gathered  round  him — he  tried  to  speak, 

The  words  they  could  hardly  catch — 

He  whispered — "  Bring  me  a  polo  stick ! 

One  I  played  in— the  final  match — " 

They  brought  him  up  a  polo  stick, 

His  fingers  the  handle  pressed, 

Then  they  left  him  there — in  the  darkened  room. 

For  he  said  he  wished  to  rest : 
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And  dreams  came  out  of  the  past,  sweet  dreams, 
Of  days  too  quickly  spent — 
The  swing  of  the  thoro'bred  one's  stride, 
The  joys  of  the  tournament. 

Softly,  slowly  around  the  bed 

The  evening  shadows  came, — 

Never  again  at  Hurlingham 

He  '11  join  in  "  the  glorious  game  " — 

Never  again  he  '11  cleave  the  air — 

In  "the  rush  of  the  furious  ride," 

For  they  found  him  dead  with  a  smile  on  his  face. 

And  the  polo  stick  by  his  side. 

"  Only  a  polo  stick  " 
Covered  with  grit  and  sand. 
Sent  for  again  at  the  last. 
Found  there — hand  grij)ped,  fast 
Locked — in  the  dead  man's  hand. 
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"DAWN"  IN  THE  NORTH 

I  STOOD  alone  by  the  waters 

Of  the  Fjord,  all  bleached  and  dry  ; 
The  long-  weed  clung  to  the  rocks,  the  dawn 

Flushed  o'er  the  northern  sky — 
Dull  grey — brightening  slowly 

In  blushes  of  rosy  red, 
While  the  silence  alone  was  broken 

By  the  wild  birds  overhead. 

And  the  tiny  wavelets,  one  by  one. 

Flashing  in  ripples  light. 
Softly  broke  on  the  slumbering  shore, 

As  bright  and  yet  more  bright 
Grew  the  dawn,  and  bolder  the  rugged  shape 

Of  the  coast,  all  harsh  and  grey, 
Stood  out  as  the  struggle  ended 

Betwixt  the  night  and  the  day. 

And  the  light  rushed  up  in  a  glory 
Till — it  almost  seemed  to  me — 
You  could  hear  the  swift  awakening 
Of  the  earth,  and  the  sky,  and  sea ; 
G 
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And  over  the  far  horizon, 

In  crimson,  and  green,  and  gold. 

And  wavering  lines  of  opal, 
The  clouds  lay,  fold  upon  fold. 

And  the  soft  wind  kissed  the  waters 

And  ruffled  the  quiet  bay. 
Till  the  night  was  lost  in  the  morning 

And  the  morning  grew  into  day ; 
And  tlien — with  a  rush,  my  darling — 

My  heart  went  out  to  you  ; 
For,  under  my  feet  in  a  cleft  of  the  rock, 

A  little  wild  rosebud  grew. 

And  I  thought  how  the  dawn  must  surely 

Have  touched  with  the  rosy  tips 
Of  his  fingers — ever  so  lightly — 

The  curve  of  your  perfect  lips  ; 
How  the  deep  dark-blue  of  the  waters, 

With  their  endless  fall  and  rise. 
Would  be  lost  in  the  depth  of  colour 

That  shines  in  your  own  dear  eyes. 

And  I  thought  as  the  one  wild  flower 
Brightens  this  rugged  strand, 

As  the  bubbling  spring  of  water 
Refreshes  a  thirsty  land. 
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As  the  feathery  green  oasis 

Shines  'mid  the  fiery  strife 
Of  the  desert  sands — so  love  stands  out 

And  brightens  a  human  life. 

See  !  through  the  misty  vista 

Of  the  dim  past,  Love  stands 
Gladdening  Life's  bx*ief  morning, 

Holding  the  dying  hands  ; 
Love  that  shall  last  for  ever, 

Love  that  alone  shall  be 
Stronger  than  night,  or  dawning, 

Death,  or  Eternity ! 
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"THE  TURN  OF  THE  TIDE" 

The  whispering  leaves  hung  motionless 

In  sleep  upon  the  tree. 
So  still,  so  dark,  no  breath  of  wind 

Caressed  the  quiet  sea. 
In  ripples  on  the  dull  gi'ey  sand, 

The  tide  broke  silently. 


All  quiet  in  the  darkened  room, 
She  knelt  beside  the  bed. 

Pressing  the  feeble  flickering  pulse, 
Raising  the  dying  head. 
"He  cannot  last  much  longer  now. 
He's  going  fast,"  she  said. 


He  stirred,  and  close  and  closer  yet 
She  pressed  unto  his  side  ; 

The  fevered  lips  tried  hard  to  speak, 
His  eyes  were  opened  wide. 

Going  " — She  heard  him  faintly  say 
At  the  turning  of  the  tide. 
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Slowly  the  night  mists  swept  from  off 

The  coast-line  harsh  and  stern, 
O'er  the  far  sky  the  first  faint  flush 

Of  dawn  began  to  burn, 
Changing  the  sullen  sands  to  gold — 

The  tide  was  at  the  turn. 

Up  sprang  the  glox'ious  burst  of  light, 

Higher  and  yet  more  high, 
Cloud  upon  cloud  lay  fold  on  fold. 

In  wondrous  canopy. 
Crimson  and  opal,  green  and  gold. 

Stretching  aci'oss  the  sky. 

And  surely,  slowly  out  again 

The  tide  began  to  flow  ; 
She  softly  closed  the  dear  dead  eyes,  • 

And  turning,  whispered  low, 
■  Throw  the  closed  windows  open  wide. 

And  let  the  spirit  go." 

Brighter  and  brighter,  heralding 

The  day  that  was  to  be. 
The  dawn  flushed  up,  the  tide  rushed  out 

To  meet  the  open  sea. 
And  with  it  sped  a  human  soul 

Into  Eternity. 
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FROM  AN  OLD  TOMBSTONE 

Quod  expendi  Habui.     Quod  servavi  Perdidi. 
Quod  donavi  Habeo." 

What  I  spent  I  had. 
Reckless  in  the  spending, 
Lived  life's  little  hour  ; 
Pride  of  place  and  power 
Passed.     Now  life  is  done. 
All  I  spent  is  gone. 

What  I  saved  I  lost. 
Useless  was  the  saving. 
Labour  all  in  vain  ; 
Worthless  was  the  gain  : 
All  I  held  so  dear 
Cannot  help  me — here. 

What  I  gave  I  have. 
Always  and  forever — 
Heart's  gold,  furnace  tried. 
Treasure  purified. 
Freed  from  earthly  leaven. 
Shining  bright  in  heaven. 

Epitaph  on  a  tomb  in  St  Peter's  Church, 
St  Alban't 
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GOLD  FOR  SILVER 

"  And  yet  to  me  it  seems,  that  there  may  come  a  time  when  to  have 
given  gold  for  silver  in  every  relation  of  life,  shall  be  the  one  consoling 
reflection  that  enables  us  to  quit  it  without  misgivings  for  the  future, 
without  regret  for  the  past."  Wiiyte  Melville 

Gold  for  silver — the  lesson 

Seems  easy  to  understand ; 
You  can  read^  if  you  willj  the  story^ 

Writ  by  the  master-hand. 
By  the  master-hand,  now  vanished. 

Gone  from  all  care  or  pain — 
In  the  very  same  words  he  told  it, 

I  am  telling  it  here  again. 

For  it  seems  to  me,  he  has  written 

In  the  chances  and  turns  of  life. 
In  the  changes  of  tide  or  fortune. 

In  the  turmoil  of  ci'owded  strife. 
A  time  will  come  when  to  have  given 

True  gold  for  the  silver's  dross 
Will  seem  to  have  been  all  profit. 

With  never  a  chance  of  loss  : 

Will  be  the  one  sweet  reflection 

That  will  brighten  life's  closing  day, 

Dispersing  the  gathering  shadows 
That  darken  the  narrow  way  ; 
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That  will  help  us  to  bear  the  struggle 

And  comfort  us  at  the  last, 
Banishing  doubts  for  the  future 

And  vain  regrets  for  the  past. 

A  time,  perhaps,  of  strickened  voices. 

Scarce  heard  through  the  deepening  gloom. 
Stilled  footsteps  scarcely  breaking 

The  hush  of  the  darkened  room, 
Growing  so  strangely  darker 

With  every  shortened  breath, 
Till  the  tired  eyelids  close  at  last 

In  the  long  repose  of  death. 

Or  a  time  of  trampling  squadrons, 

Short,  sharp  words  of  command, 
The  advance  the  trumpeter  sounding. 

Tried  comrades  on  either  hand  ; 
The  shuddering  shock  of  onset. 

The  crash  to  the  ground — down  hurled, 
And  the  warlike  echoes  dying  out 

In  the  hush  of  another  world. 


Or  a  time  of  earth  stained  scarlet. 

Companions  in  sheer  dismay. 
And  a  favourite  horse  with  dangling  reins 

Bespattered  with  mud  and  clay 
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Brought  back — while  the  grey  sky  wheels  above, 

And  the  dank  grass  heaves  below, 
While  you  vaguely  feel  in  a  little  while 

'Twill  be  time  for  you  to  go. 

So  give  what  you  can  of  the  heart's  true  gold, 

Mourning  with  those  that  mourn. 
Sorrowing  with  the  sorrowful, 

Comforting  the  forlorn. 
For  in  life's  last  moments  'twill  help  you  much 

Such  gold  to  have  freely  given, 
And  that  gold  shall  surely  be  beaten  out 

In  a  crown  for  you — in  heaven. 
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"SIR  HUBERT'S  VOW" 

I 

Home  from  the  wars  the  knight  had  come — 
Freed  from  presence  of  page  and  groom — 
Eased  of  burden  of  glittering  steel 
And  the  weight  of  the  helme'  with  its  drooping 

plume ; 
Worn  and  weary  and  all  alone 
He  sat  and  thought  in  the  darkening  room. 

II 

7  he  shadows  deepened — as  night  closed  in. 

I  am  the  last  of  an  ancient  line — 

And  lord  of  many  an  acre  wide  ; 

Castle,  tower,  and  town  are  mine. 

He  said,  from  the  winding  banks  of  "Tweed" 

To  the  border  land  of  "  Tyne." 

Ill 

Orphaned  I,  at  an  early  age — 
And  now  the  last  of  an  honoured  race, 
That  ever  were  ready  to  fight  and  fall 
For  country,  king,  or  a  woman's  face — 
To  fight  to  the  last,  and  fighting  die. 
They  held  it  were  no  disgrace. 
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IV 

But  never  yet  in  the  days  gone  by 
Have  I  e'er  listened  to  woman's  guile — 
I  fear  the  light  of  her  glancing  eye, 
I  shun  the  charm  of  her  wondrous  smile. 
For  the  spell  they  hold  may  madden  a  man — 
Beyond  hope — in  a  little  while. 


So  spake  "Sir  Hubert,"  as  true  a  knight 
As  ever  yet  set  his  "lance  in  rest," 
To  keep  his  own  or  his  country's  weal 
For  God  and  the  right,  or  his  king's  behest ; 
Of  the  boldest  knights,  north  the  Humber  land 
Men  counted  him  the  best 


VI 

I  needs  must  choose  me  a  bride,  he  said — 
For  pity  it  were,  that  lands  so  fair 
Should  pass  away  to  our  mother  church 
For  the  want  of  a  rightful  son  and  heir ; 
Yet,  the  holy  Abbot  says,  "  lands  bequeathed 
Do  more  for  the  soul  than  the  oft-told  prayer." 

VII 

And  in  woman's  ways  I  am  all  unversed. 
Greatly  I  fear  I  might  choose  a-wrong. 
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And  to  marry  in  haste  were  folly  indeed^ 

Far  worse,  in  sooth,  than  to  wait  too  long, 

And  die  unwed :  as  he  mused  there  came 

Through  the  casement  floating  a  strange  sweet  song. 


SONG 

Deep  and  shy,  deep  and  shy. 
Beware  the  eye  of  grey — 
Changing  ever  as  the  shadows 
Passing  o'er  the  wind-swept  meadows- 
On  a  summer's  day- 


Chase  each  other — shade  to  sun 
And  grave  to  gay — 
Never  certain,  rarely  constant 
By  thy  side,  they  ne'er  will  stay ! 


Pass  by,  pass  by. 
The  eyes  of  brown — 
Tho'  they  greet  thee  softly,  shyly 

Looking  down. 
Joy,  nor  sorrow  nor  commotion 
Stir  them  ;  than  the  depths  of  ocean 

Darker  grown — 
Thou  shalt  never  read  Iheir  secrets 

With  thine  own. 
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Look  not  back 

On  the  eyes  of  black  ! 
Shining  with  unholy  fire, 
With  insatiate  desire 
Burning  ;  they  shall  thee  inspire 
Not  with  thoughts  of  heaven — 

Look  on  history's  faded  page — 
See,  the  rival  hosts  engage — 
Beach  their  warships  on  the  strand, 
Onset's  shock  and  shivered  brand. 
Battered  casque  and  dying  hand. 
Corselet  riven. 
Corpse  unburied,  spirit  fled 

All  unshriven — 
Desolation  to  the  land 

They  have  given. 
Look  not  back 

On  the  eyes  of  black  !  .  .  . 

But  the  eyes  — 
Bluer  than  the  summer  skies — 
Dimming,  throwing  into  shade 
The  quivering  harebell's  dainty  head — 
Tenderer  in  their  colouring 
Than  the  flower  beside  the  spring — 
Pure  and  limpid  as  the  well — 
In  some  rock-encircled  dell 
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Foxglove  hung ;  and  as  its  deep — 
Reflects  each  drooping  petal's  peep- 
In  the  depths  of  those  clear  eyes — 
Look  ;  and  see  what  in  them  lies. 


Deeply,  beautifully  blue, 
Ever  constant,  ever  true — 
Pure  as  prayer  in  infancy 
Whispered  at  a  mother's  knee — 
Softer  than  the  breath  of  spring 
Laugh  with  laughter,  answering 
Sorrowing  with  the  sorrowing  ; 
Softening  toil  and  soothing  pain, 
Banishing  illusions  vain — 
If  to  mortal  man  they  're  given — 
They  shall  bring  him  near  to  heaven. 


VIII 

Softly  the  strange  song  died  away. 
Rose  the  knight — in  wonderment. 
Was  it  an  angel's  song,  he  cried — 
From  heaven  to  suffering  mortal  sent  ? 
For  surely  he  on  earth  could  meet 
No  maiden's  voice  so  pure,  so  sweet. 
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IX 

Flung  he  the  casement  wider  yet — 

Hoping  'gainst  hope  to  hear  once  more 

The  sweet  wild  music.     The  south  wind's  sigh. 

The  beat  of  the  surf  on  the  distant  shore 

Were  the  only  voices  that  broke  the  night 

Till  the  grey  dawn  flushed  into  morning's  light. 


Shut  he  the  casement  close — but  yet — 

Ever  onward  the  music  thrilled — 

On  and  on  through  his  fevered  frame — 

Tho'  the  young  day's  dawning  broke  hushed  and  stilled. 

Ever  on,  through  his  heated  brain, 

Rang  the  ceaseless  beat  of  that  wild  refrain. 


XI 

Till  he  rose,  and,  rising,  he  vowed  a  vow — 
Pure  and  spotless  to  live  and  die — 
Keeping  his  banner  all  unstained 
In  the  blameless  colour  of  Chastity — 
Seeking  the  wide  world  through  and  through 
Till  God  should  give  him  those  eyes  of  blue. 
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TOLD  IN  1894 

"  His  horse  was  so  badly  cut  by  the  wire  it  had  to  be 
destroyed." — Local  Paper 

Through  the  fair  grass  countries  see  the  fatal  strand. 
Cruel,  barbed,  and  bristling  spreads  across  the  land. 
Spreads,  and  grows,  and  lengthens   on   throughout  the 

shire ; 
Is  there  naught  to  stay  it  ? — Wire,  wire,  wire  ! 

O'er  the  gate  and  oxer,  o'er  the  post  and  rail, 
Glistening  on  the  sky-line,  creeping  through  the  vale. 
Tearing,  maiming,  wounding,  fresh  disaster  dire 
Causing  ever — onward  spi'eads  the  deadly  wire  ! 

O'er  the  misty  pastures,  in  a  glorious  burst. 
Come  the  foremost  dozen  men— who  will  be  first ! 
Gallant  horse  and  rider,  full  of  strength  and  fire, 
Down  they  come  together  at  the  cursed  wire. 

Over  ? — Yes  ! — and  over  man  and  horse  are  hurled. 
Heaves  the  gleaming  grass-land,  wheels  the  giddy  world. 
"  Lying  out "  together,  stretched  upon  the  plain. 
Bonny  bay,  and^carlet  writhing  there  in  pain. 
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He  is  up  !     Tho'  badly  crushed,  and  bruised,  and  sore  : 
Tries  to  reason  vainly,  tries  to  think  once  more ; 
From  afar  the  voices  speak  as  in  a  dream. 
Faintly  heard,  and  faces  dim  and  misty  seem. 

Flash  !  the  smoke  wreaths  curling  float  upon  the  air. 
All  is  over — finished  ! — Leave  it  lying  there. 
Favourite,  that  this  morning  gaily  shook  your  head. 
Bending  to  the  bridle,  must  I  leave  you — dead .'' 

Leave  you  lying  still  and  lonely,  in  the  dying  light, 
To  the  darksome  shadows,  to  the  darker  night. 
Never  more  shall  wake  thee  rosy  flush  of  dawn, 
Hounds  in  joyous  chiding,  silvery  sound  of  horn. 

Darker  yet  and  dai-ker,  sweeping  up  the  hill, 

Comes  the  deathly  night  mist,  cold,  and  dank,  and  chill ; 

Comes  the  ghostly  gloaming,  lost  in  driving  rain. 

I  must  leave  thee — never  here  to  meet  again. 

Never  more  together  will  your  glorious  stride 

Oxer  fling  behind  us,  bottom  deep  and  wide ; 

Only  half  extended,  see  the  gallop  through. 

Till  the  staunch  pack,  straining,  run  from  scent  to  view. 

Can  it  be — for  ever  we  shall  meet  no  more } 
Surely  I  shall  find  you  on  the  distant  shore. 
Waiting  there  to  greet  me,  in  the  uncertainty 
Of  the  great  hereafter.     So,  till  then — Good-bye. 
H 
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LAY  OF  SIR  FROISSART 

"  Shall  we  be  defeated 
And  dismayed 
By  these  dogs  of  monks — these  Churchmen  ?" 
So  he  said, 
"To  the  escalade  again." 
Molten  metal  fell  like  rain, 
And  the  pitch  down  streaming  burned, 
And  the  coping-stone  o'erturned. 
With  each  toppling  buttress  earned 
Its  heap  of  slain. 

Yet  again  he  leads  them  on  ; 

Fast  they  fall ; 
Beats  the  steel-tipped  beam  of  timber 

'Gainst  the  wall ; 
Till  at  last  it  sways,  it  totters. 

Crashing  down. 
Now,  since  they  so  long  have  striven. 
They  may  vainly  call  on  heaven 
To  protect  them  ;  all  unshriven 

They  shall  perish  with  the  town. 
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In  the  breach  the  foemen  muster, 

All  athirst ; 
Each  to  win  the  golden  treasure 

Will  be  first ; 
First  to  gain,  and  first  to  grasp  it, 

First  to  stand 
In  the  Abbey  ;  counsel  scorning. 

Or  command. 


What  is  this  ?     The  turmoil  thickens. 

Grows  the  strife  ! 
Hindmost  pressing  down  the  foremost 

Fight  for  life ; 
Still  the  throng  behind  increasing 

Drives  them  on. 
Why  this  panic  ?  this  confusion  .'' 

When  the  breach  is  won } 


On  they  press,  and  out  they  stagger 

From  the  dread 
Struggle  ;  fainting,  suffocated. 

Blind,  half  dead ! 
Fighting  for  the  air,  they  issue 

One  by  one. 
Vaguely  conscious  :  to  await  them 

Stands  a  monk  alone. 
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One  by  one  he  gives  them  greeting 

With  his  mace  ; 
Falls  his  strokes  terrific  down  on 

Head  and  face  ; 
Crashing  sheer  through  helm  and  brain-pan, 

Crest  and  morion. 
Still  they  come,  and  still  the  hindmost 

Drive  them  ever  on. 


Still  they  come,  and  still  they  fall, 

And  still  the  death-strokes  beat  like  rain 

On  the  battered  casque  and  headpiece, 

Piling  up  the  heap  of  slain 
Till  dismayed  and  terror-stricken, 

Back  they  turn  and  strive  to  fly, 
Striking  down  their  advancing  comrades  ; 

Faster  yet  they  fall — they  die. 


So,  alone,  Sir  Froissart  held  them. 
Standing  breast  high  'midst  the  dead, 

Till  the  breach  was  choked  with  bodies. 
And  the  brotherhood  were  fled — 

Fled  !  and  with  them  gofie  the  treasure 
Of  the  Abbey's  golden  store. 
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But  the  knightly  monk  who  saved  them 
They  beheld  again — no  more. 

"  On  their  entering  the  monastery  there  remained  a  monk  called 
Sir  Froissart,  who  did  wonders  killing  and  wounding  at  one  of  the 
breaches  where  he  had  posted  himself,  upwards  of  eighteen,  so  that 
no  one  durst  venture  to  pass  through  I  " — Old  Chronicle 
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QUORN  HUNT  SONG 

Dedicated  to  the  Earl  of'  Lonsdale 

Fill  up  a  bumper.     No  hounds  can  go  faster, 
No  country  can  equal  our  Country  of  Quorn  ; 

Health  and  long  life  and  success  to  our  Master, 
Long  may  Firr  flourish  and  cany  the  horn. 

Chonfs  : 
See  through  the  covert  the  staunch  hounds  springing  ! 

Hark  to  the  halloa  !     Hark  to  the  horn  ! 
Hark  to  the  silver  whistles  ringing  ! 

Follow,  follow,  follow  the  Quorn. 

Listen,  a  whimper,  the  first  note  is  given ; 

Loud  swells  the  chorus,  each  glad  hound  returns ; 
Bending  and  shaking,  the  green  gorse  is  riven 

By  the  swift  flashes  of  white  waving  sterns. 

See,  'gainst  the  sky-line  the  whip's  cap  is  telling. 
Old  Reynard  has  found  it  too  lively  to  stay ; 

And  high  o'er  the  wild  burst  of  harmony  swelling, 
The  whistles  are  shrilling,  "  Hark  forrard,  away  !  " 
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Then  with  a  rush  like  a  stemmed  torrent  bursting 
Restraint,  they  are  riding,  three  hundred  and  more, 

For  a  start ;  and  their  hoof  strokes  the  velvet  turf  shaking, 
Beat  like  the  sound  of  the  surf  on  the  shore. 

Forty  fair  minutes — few  now  are  competing. 

Only  a  dozen  are  left  in  the  race ; 
Faster  and  faster,  the  swift  pack  still  fleeting. 

The  best  blood  in  Leicestershire  fairly  outpace. 

Still  they  run  on,  and  still  vainly  we  follow  ; 

Their  "hackles"  are  up,  they  are  running  to  kill ; 
Till    Firr's    loud    "  Whoo-whoojj,"    ringing    out    from    the 
hollow. 

Awakens  the  echo  of  valley  and  hill. 

Chorus  : 
See  through  the  covert  the  staunch  hounds  springing ! 

Hark  to  the  halloa !     Hark  to  the  horn  ! 
Hark  to  the  silver  whistles  ringing ! 

Follow,  follow,  follow  the  Quorn, 
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"NUMBER  ONE" 

(A  Memory  of  a  cup  "Final") 

Gutter  and  glint  of  gold,  satins  shimmer  and  sheen, 
Borne  on  the  summer  breeze  floats  the  valse  with  its  rise 

and  fall, 
Clangs  the    bell.     Thrown   in   to  the   centre  gleams  the 

ball 
In  vanishing  flashes  of  white  down  the  smooth-kept  carpet 

of  green. 

Fast  it  flies,  and  fast  in  pursuit  fly  the  following  feet ; 
Clash  the  sticks,  the  stirrup  rings,  and  flashes  the  steel. 
Loud  on  the  echoing  turf  beat  the  strokes  of  the  iron-shod 

heel. 
As  shoulder  to  shoulder  and  knee  to  knee  the  opponents 

meet. 

The  first — the  second  "  twenty"*  are  finished,  are  past  and 

gone  ; 
The  third  is  nearly  over,  as  swiftly  the  minutes  fly. 
The  game  stands  three  goals  all,  'tis  any  odds  on  a  tie. 
For  the  ground  is  cut  into  pieces,  and  the  ponies  most  of 

them  done ! 

*  They  now  play  6  ten  minutes  instead  of  3  twentys.     The  above 
was  written  before  the  change  was  made. 
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Shall  it  be  lost — or  won  ?     The  moment  to  do  and  dare 
Has  come — for  the  scrimmage  thickens  and  surges  around 

the  ball. 
See,  "  Number  One  "   is  out,  and  away  in  front  of  them 

all, 
With  the  rush  of  a  bolt  storm-driven,  or  the  tiercel's  stoop 

in  mid  air ! 


He  has  met  "  the  Back,"  and  their  sticks  clash  loudly,  in 

pieces  riven. 
The  Back's  stick  splintered  flies  as  it  meets  the  force  of 

the  blow. 
And  the  goal  posts  gleam  and  glisten,  and  nearer  and 

nearer  grow, 
And   onward,   straight   as    a   dart,   the    willow  is   forward 

driven. 


"  A  goal."     A  goal  !  he  has  got  it.     Hark !  yes,  hark  to 

the  cry 
Rising  loud  o'er  the  thunder  of  galloping  ponies'  feet. 
Cleaving  the  pulseless  glow  of  the  sultry  noontide  heat. 
Ringing  up  into  the  infinite  blue  of  the  summer  sky. 


Thoughts  from  out  of  the  past,  stray  notes  struck  from  a 

lyre, 
Sounding  in  other  days  with  many  a  gladsome  strain ; 
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Bright    links,    broken,    severed    from    memory's    golden 

chain. 
To  quicken  the  feeble  pulse,  to  kindle  the  wasted  fire 
Of    vanished    youth,    to    cheer,    to    make   a    man    young 

again. 
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A  TALE  OF  TFIE  TOURNAMENT 

"Corporal-Major  J.  M.  Harvie,  who  is  a  Colonial,  was  savagely 
kicked  by  a  comrade's  fractious  horse  whilst  the  troop  was  '  form- 
ing-up  '  during  the  middle  portion  of  the  ride.  He  sustained  a  severe 
compound  fracture  of  the  left  leg,  the  limb  being  broken  midway  be- 
tween knee  and  ankle.  With  rare  courage  he  stuck  to  his  charger  ;  and, 
rather  than  spoil  the  performance,  rode  out  to  the  end,  including  the 
final  '  charge '  across  the  arena.  On  receiving  the  blow,  Harvie 
called  out  on  passing  the  '  riding-master,'  who  directs  the  '  Musical 
Riile '  from  the  end  of  the  arena — '  I  have  got  my  leg  broken  with  that 
kick.'  Not  dreaming  it  could  be  possible,  the  riding-master  replied, 
'  Try  and  stick  it  out,  old  chap  !  '  and  the  corporal,  needing  no  such 
encouragement,  rode  on  with  the  rest." — Baily  Telegraph 

Praise  to  the  brave,  and  honour  to  the  bold  ! 

For  our  far  Colony,  beyond  the  seas, 
Has  sent  us  a  brave  heart.     In  days  of  old, 

Brought  hither  by  full  tide  and  fav'ring  breeze. 
Came  men  heroic,  leaving  names  enrolled 

On  history's  glory-page  in  letters  bright  y^'\\h  gold. 
So  now,  to-day 
Give  words  of  praise  and  let  the  tale  be  told. 


The  martial  music  rises  to  the  sky  ; 

The  people's  cry 
Mingles  with  clash  of  arms. 

See,  passing  by, 
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The  squadrons  tuiTi  and  wheel ! 

Glances  the  iron-shod  heel, 

Terrific  stroke  of  steel ! 

Strikes!     Helplessly 
Dangles  the  shattered  limb.     He  sways,  he  reels, 
As,  "  forming  up,"  the  squadron  turns  and  wheels 

To  charge  ! 


"Sit  tight,  and  try  to  stick  it  out," 
Comes  to  him  from  afar ;  far  off,  and  dim, 
The  multitude  of  faces  vaguely  swim  ; 
Rising  and  falling,  as  the  heaving  ground 
In  sickening  surges  sways.      Faint  rings  the  trumpet's 

sound ; 
The  rush  of  hoof-strokes  thunder  on  ;  the  air 
Sweeps  past ;  the  shattered  splinters  grate  and  tear. 
What  though  the  agony  be  too  keen  to  bear — 

He'll  "stick  it  out!  " 


The  ride  is  over.     Lift  him  tenderly 
Down  from  his  charger,     Shall  we  be  dismayed 
For  England's  future  when  brave  hearts  like  these 
Guard  our  white  walls,  and  hold  the  narrow  seas  ? 
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Safe  !     Whilst  our  Colonies 
Can  send  us  heroes  cast  in  the  like  mould, 
From  the  same  metal  as  this  Harvie  made, 
To  keep  our  dear  land  from  her  enemies — 
For  our  great  Empire  who  shall  be  afraid  ? 
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CHILDREN'S    VOICES 

Patter  of  children's  footsteps  on  the  stairway 

I  hear  their  tread. 

And  little  voices  to  each  other  calling 

Sound  overhead. 


I  catch  a  glimpse  of  sunny  heads  all  golden, 

Bright  eager  eyes, 

Fresher  than  dew  on  half-awakened  flower, 

Bluer  than  summer  skies. 

Clear  little  voices,  eyes  undimmed  and  footsteps 

From  care  so  free — 

Through  after  years  unwearied  and  unclouded 

Would  they  might  be. 

For  time  must  dim  their  eyes,  must  load  the  footsteps, 

And  after  years — 

Will  bring  to  each  a  share  of  joys  and  sorrows. 

Of  smiles  and  tears. 

Yet  when  they  come,  the  sorrow  or  the  sunshine, 

Days — gold  or  grey — 

Rejoice  in  one,  and  boldly  trust  the  other 

Will  pass  away. 
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So  may  life's  bark  sail  on  serenely  guided 

By  hope's  clear  star, 

Through  life  until  heaven's  harbour  lights  are  shining 

Beyond  the  bar. 
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"LA   VIE    EST   VAINE" 
(From  the  French) 

I 

A  LITTLE  hate^  love's  glamour  for  an  hour, 

Life  vainly  gay ; 

Hate  is  forgotten,  Love  a  faded  flower 

And  then — "  Good  day." 

II 

A  little  hope,  a  moment  golden  gleaming 

Of  life's  sunlight ; 

Hope  dies  despairing.     Done  the  day  of  dreaming 

And  then — "Good  night." 
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"  CHIVALRY  " 

Dedicated  to  Lady  Savile  Crossley 

On  the  old  oak  wall  of  the  darkened  hall 

Hangs  the  picture  of  "  Chivalry/' 
In  the  flickering  light  of  the  embers  bright 

The  knights  go  riding  by, 
Two  by  two — and  the  lance  points  gleam, 
And  their  mail  shines  bright  in  a  glittering  stream. 

For  man's  strong  arm  his  own  must  guard. 

Woman,  at  home  must  keep — 
Long  days  of  fears  ;  sad  nights  of  tears, 

She — can  but  watch  and  weep. 

The  armourer — low — on  bended  knee — 

Strikes  the  knight's  rivets  fast, 
To  her  upturned  face  and  despairing  eyes 

His  downward  glance  is  cast. 
But  the  child  recks  not  of  his  mother's  fears. 
But  shouts  at  the  tossing  sea  of  spears. 

Shadows  darken  and  embers  die — 

The  picture  fades  away  ; 
Yet  fancy  paints  me  another  scene — 

Out  of  the  ashes  grey 
Come  a  wind-swept  sky  and  a  trampled  moor. 
And  a  battle's  stern  array. 

I 
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Tossing  pennon  and  banner  proud^ 

And  the  cruel  song  from  the  bended  bow, 

The  shriek  of  the  battle  rising  loud — 
As  arrows  darken  the  sky  like  snow. 

Ladies'  favour  on  knightly  crest. 

Lance  point  shivered  on  foeman's  breast. 

Now  high,  now  low,  rings  the  battle  cry — 
"  For  ladies'  love  and  for  chivalry." 

Ah  !  the  black  knight — they  meet — they  meet ! 

And  the  battle  axe  has  shorn  through  the  brand. 
Through  glaive  and  cross-bar  and  upraised  hand. 

And  has  bitten  into  the  brain — 
Through  the  visor  gushes  the  crimson  flood. 

The  nerveless  fingers  forsake  the  rein — 
Comes  faint  to  the  dying  ears  the  cry — 
"For  ladies'  love  and  for  chivalry." 

The  sun  gleams  red  as  it  sinks  to  rest, 

And  lightens  the  turret  stair. 
One  rift  of  light  through  the  casement  falls 

On  the  couch  in  the  chamber  bare. 
A  woman  lies  by  a  mail-clad  form. 

And  clasps  it  in  wild  despair 
In  a  last  embrace,  and  the  knight's  dead  face 
Is  lost  in  her  streaming  hair. 
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SEAWARD 

"The  seagulls  that  have  been  hovering  over  the  Thames  between 
London  Bridge  and  Westminster  during  the  long  frost,  feeding  on  the 
crumbs  thrown  to  them  for  mercy  or  amusement,  departed  suddenly 
last  night.  Shortly  after  six  o'clock  they  arose  from  the  river  and 
flew  away  seaward.  This  is  regarded  by  half-frozen  mortals  as  a 
happy  prognostication  of  the  coming  thaw." — Daily  Telegraph 

Cold,  it  is  bitter  cold  !  and  from  the  bridge, 

Watching  the  frozen  river  underneath, 

Hang  pinched  and  hungered  faces,  looking  down 

On  pent-up  stream  and  floe  and  icy  ridge 

And  traffic  hindered  by  the  cruel  breath 

Of  Winter,  holding  in  his  clutch  the  town. 

And  ever  and  anon  the  sea-birds  fly — 

Their  snow-white  wings  against  the  frosty  sky 

Beat  on  and  on — or  circle  noiselessly. 

Or  falling  swiftly,  Avith  each  other  vie 

To  seize  the  scraps  thrown  down  from  passer-by. 

For  hither  they  have  come,  leaving  the  shore, 
The  flying  spindrift,  and  the  breakers'  roar : 
Deep  o'er  deserted  foreland  lies  the  snow, 
The  tidal  reaches  hard  and  harder  grow, 
For  ere  the  ebbing  tide  again  may  flow 
The  Ice  King  has  them  in  his  grip  once  more. 
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No  food  is  there — starvation  brings  them  here, 
So  they  fly  on — or  rest  on  drifting  floe, 
Abandoned  wherry,  or  deserted  pier  ; 
And  o'er  the  bridge  the  people  to  and  fro 
Pass  and  repass — with  ever-hurrying  tread. 
The  richer  pause  awhile,  and,  curious,  throw 
To  the  white  wings  below  a  crust  of  bread  ; 
The  poorer  shiver  on  with  bended  head 
And  murmur — Will  this  winter  neve?-  go  ? 

So  on,  and  ever  on  the  sea-birds  rove — 
And  cold,  and  colder  yet  the  north  wind  blows, 
And  blue  as  steel  the  pitiless  sky  above, 
And  sullenly  the  ice-bound  river  flows. 
Till  want  intensified  to  famine  grows. 

Ah — see  the  birds  they  gather  clamorously. 
The  white  wings  flash  against  the  arch  of  heaven. 
And  still  they  come,  and  louder  grows  their  cry. 
Surely  to  them  some  message  has  been  given. 
They  wheel,  they  turn,  and  then  together  fly 
With  solemn  beat  of  pinions,  measured,  slow — 
Down  the  great  river  to  the  sea  they  go — 
And  swift  the  tidings  spread,  "  The  worst  is  past," 
The  birds  have  gone,  the  thaw  will  come  at  last. 
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IN   MEMORIAM 
"Will  Goodall  "     (Died  Aug.   17,  1895) 

Gone  !     He  has  left  us  for  a  far-off  country, 

A  distant  bourne. 

And  through  Northamptonshire,  castle  and  cottage 

His  loss  will  mourn. 

Never  again  when  note  of  hound  is  ringing 

The  covert  through, 

His  silver  horn  shall  wake  the  slumbering  echoes 

Round  "  Waterloo." 

No  more  November's  morn  in  hearty  greeting 

His  voice  shall  hear ; 

Never  again  across  the  Cottesbrooke  pastures 

The  flying  pack  he  '11  cheer. 

Yet,  tho'  his  place  is  void,  his  voice  is  silenced, 

For  evermore. 
He  surely  has  not  passed  away,  but  only 

"  Gone  on  "  before. 

For  day  must  ring  to  evensong,  and  after 

Life's  work  is  done. 

We  too  must  turn  our  bridle  rein  and  follow 

Where  he  has  gone. 
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VALE 

COLONEL  J.  J.  SCOTT  CHISHOLME 

(Killed  leading  the  Imperial  Light  Horse  at  Elands 

Laagte) 

"He  waved  his  scarf,  and  led  them  on." — Dailij  Telegraph 

"  Forward  "  th'  Imperial  Horse — yea,  evn  to  Hell 

They  'd  follow.     Up  the  rugged  hill  they  pressed — 
Men  he  had  raised,  and  whom  he  trusted  well. 

Would  ne'er  be  stayed  by  steepest  mountain's  crest, 
Tho'  hail  of  Maxim  bullets  tore  and  rent, 
And  screaming  shell  made  desperate  the  ascent. 

"  Forward  !  "  the  topmost  ridges  must  be  won — 
Upwards  and  onwards,  riven  with  the  rain 
Of  Mauser  and  Martini,  ever  on, 

Tho'  breasts  be  nigh  to  bursting  with  the  strain. 
And  thick  and  fast  around  they  fall  and  die. 
He  leads  them  on  with  scarf  waved  recklessly. 

"  Forward  " — O  gallant  heart,  no  more  for  thee 
Disdain  of  bullet,  scorn  of  shot  or  shell — 
Dying ;  death  crowned  with  glorious  victory. 
All  hurriedly  we  pause  to  say  "  Farewell." 
Colonel,  friend,  comrade,  we  must  leave  thee  here. 
The  mist-wreathed  mountain  spur  to  be  thy  bier. 
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TO  E 

Dark^  deeply  wonderful,  veiled  by  the  shadows 
Of  dusky  lashes  darker  than  the  night, 
Sweet  violet  eyes,  changing  from  sad  to  bright, 
As  shade  to  sun  on  windswept  summer  meadows. 
May  you  shine  on  untouched  by  trace  of  sadness 
Through  all  the  changes  of  the  after  years, 
Undimmed  by  care,  by  trouble,  or  by  tears, 
Nor  knowing  the  fierce  light  of  passion's  madness. 
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UNSHRIVEN 

"  Repent,  repent,  for  the  dear  Christ's  sake, 

Repent  for  the  love  of  heaven," 

The  Father  cried — ''  tho'  thy  sins  be  great. 

Absolution  may  yet  be  given." 

Nearer  and  nearer  the  crucifix 

He  held  to  the  dying  head  : 
"  Do  you  repent  the  evil  deeds 

You  have  wrought  ?  "     "I  repent,"  he  said. 

"  Soon  will  the  cruse  be  broken,  the  thread 

Be  snapped,  and  the  golden  sand 

Of  life  be  run  from  the  glass,"  he  said, 

As  he  held  the  dying  hand. 
"  Yet  at  the  last,  if  you  feel  remorse. 

True  regret  for  a  life  misspent, 

It  shall  help  you  much."     And  the  stricken  knight 

Seemed  to  murmur — "  I  do  repent." 

"  Do  you  repent  the  ruined  homes. 
Repent  the  wasted  land. 
The  widowed  wife,  the  orphaned  child, 
The  fire,  and  the  flaming  brand 
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You  have  flung  before  you  to  gain  your  end, 
High  name  and  estate  to  seize  ?  " 
The  answer  came  from  the  fevered  lips — 
"  I  repent  me  of  all  of  these." 

"  Do  you  repent  those  deeds  of  blood 

That  too  long  have  unpunished  gone  ? 

Do  you  repent  the  violence 

You  to  Mother  Church  have  done  ? 

For  a  life  of  wrong  do  you  feel  remorse  ? 

For  broken  faith  relent?  " 

Yet  once  again  came  the  answer  low — 
"  Yea,  truly  I  do  repent." 

"  Do  you  repent,"  the  Father  said, 
"  The  flood  of  a  fierce  desire, 

That,  all  imslackened  and  unassuaged, 

Has  run  in  your  veins  like  fire  .'' 

For  arms  that  have  wrongfully  held  thee  close, 

For  lips  that  to  thine  have  clung. 

For  passionate  moments  of  mad,  sweet  sin  ?  " 

But  answer  came  there  none. 

"  Life's  daylight  fades,  and  around  thee  fast 
Death's  shadows  are  closing  in  ; 
Naught  can  avail  thy  soul  if  it  pass 
Unshriven  of  deadly  sin. 
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Repent,  ere  it  be  too  late,  repent, 
As  you  hope  for  all  future  grace." 
But  answer  came  there  never  a  one 
Save  the  smile  on  the  dead  man's  face. 
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A  NIGHT  IN  JUNE 

June,  with  the  scent  of  roses  in  the  air  ; 
Evening,  an  "  old  world  "  garden  ;  high  above 
The  moon  hung  motionless,  one  cloud  alone 
Half  hid  her  silvery  brightness  ;  there,  beneath 
The  summer  foliage  of  the  chestnut  trees. 
The  garden  seat  lay,  half  in  light,  half  shade. 
There,  half  in  shadow,  half  in  light,  they  sat, 
Nothing  to  break  their  soft-told  whisperings 
Save  the  dull  throbbing  from  the  crowded  room, 
The  distant  pulsing  of  the  many  feet. 
And  the  sad  music  of  the  wild  valse  tune 
Floating  upon  the  night — all  hushed  save  this. 
And  from  the  drooping  branches  all  around 
Came  the  faint  breath  of  lilac  yet  in  bloom. 
And  perfume  of  seringa  blossom  sweet. 
And  damp,  moist  freshness  of  the  fall'n  dew. 
While  on  the  mossy  lawn  beneath  their  feet 
The  moon  cast  delicate  tracery  through  the  leaves ; 
So  half  in  light  and  half  in  shade  they  sat 
Listening,  their  voices  growing  more  subdued, 
As  listening,  the  sad  sweet  strain  they  heard 
Borne  on  the  rising  whisper  of  the  breeze. 
And  held  their  breath  to  hear  it — "Tosti's"  Valse, 
"  For  ever  and  for  ever,"  ringing  out, 
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Breaking  the  stilly  silence  of  the  night, 

Rising  and  falling,  till  at  last  it  seemed 

To  sink,  to  die  away  like  the  soft  sigh 

Of  some  departing  spirit  who  had  loved, 

Not  wisely,  but  too  well,  in  one  last  chord, 

That  in  the  distance  sounded  like  a  cry 

Of  mortal  anguish  all  too  hard  to  bear. 

The  music  ended  ;  'gainst  the  window  pane, 

Without  distinguishing,  they  yet  could  see 

The  dancers  slowly  pacing  to  and  fro. 

Themselves  unseen,  for  all  without  was  dark. 

The  cloud  had  grown  and  spread  a  canopy 

Of  violet  o'er  the  radiance  of  the  moon. 

In  a  soft  sighing  through  the  slumbering  leaves, 

The  south  wind  stirred  but  vaguely ;  from  afar 

Came  the  sad  thrilling  of  the  nightingale  ; 

His  eyes  sought  hers,  and  found  them  through  the 

dark. 
An  indefinable  resistless  power 
Swept  o'er  him,  held  him  as  his  hand  met  hers. 
And  kept  it,  so,  with  fingers  intertwined ; 
Nearer  they  grew,  and  nearer,  past  his  face, 
Came  the  sweet  fragrance  of  her  perfumed  hair. 
And  nearer  yet  they  drew,  face  unto  face, 
Drew  nearer,  nearer  yet — until — until 
Heart  beat  on  heart,  face  grew  to  face,  and  lips 
Were  laid  on  lips  in  one  long,  perfect  kiss. 
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And  all  was  silent^  save  the  passionate  throb 

Of  their  two  hearts  beating  in  unison  ; 

Then,  on  the  night,  the  music  rose  again. 

Through  the  closed  crystal  of  the  windows  they 

Could  see  the  dancers,  linked  in  close  embrace. 

Pass  and  repass ;  the  nightingale  had  stilled 

Her  voice,  the  breeze  had  sighed  itself  to  rest 

On  the  imcertain  bosom  of  the  stream 

Of  the  dark  river,  ever  flowing  on 

In  sullen  whirl  and  eddy  silently. 

Swift  passing  by  the  dee])ly  sunken  piles 

Of  many  bridges  ;  ever  on,  until 

The  mighty  city  past,  with  all  its  woes. 

With  all  its  crowds  of  ever-hurrying  feet, 

With  all  its  sin,  its  suffering,  and  its  shame. 

With  all  its  lights,  its  laughter,  and  its  joys. 

It  swept  the  portals  of  the  changing  tides. 

To  lose  itself  in  the  eternal  sea. 

So,  passing  all  too  swiftly,  sped  the  hour. 

Bringing  the  moment  when  they  two  must  part ; 

By  the  old  garden  seat  for  the  last  time 

They  stood,  and  there  he,  turning,  said  "  Good-bye." 
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SERINGA 

"  Tell  me  why  you  are  so  silent  ? 

Does  the  evening  hour 
Of  the  deepening  twihght  hold  you, 

Still  you  by  its  power  ? 
Do  the  shadows  of  the  night-time 

Falling  thick  and  fast, 
Bring  you  back  a  day  forgotten, 

Some  old  memory  from  the  past  ?  " 

"  Yes,  the  evening  and  the  twilight 

Shadows  drawing  on, 
Bring  back  memories  forgotten. 

Old  days  past  and  gone. 
But  another  influence  holds  me, 

Stirs  me,  moves  me,  more  than  these 
'Tis  the  scent  of  the  Seringa 

Wafted  through  the  trees. 


As  its  perfume  sweeps  across  me 

The  okl  love  returns. 
All  the  old  passion  dead  within  me 

Lives  again  and  burns  ; 
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Soft-told  whispers,  lingering  glances, 

Rosy  finger  tips 
Intertwined,  long,  clinging  kisses 

Laid  on  willing  lips. 

"  In  the  sweet  time  of  the  roses 

I  remember  well. 
Then  it  was  she  made  the  promise, 

Laid  on  me  the  spell ; 
In  the  hushed  hour  of  the  twilight 

Came  the  soft  wind  from  the  south, 
Then  she  took  the  Seringa  blossoms, 

Crushed  them  'gainst  her  scarlet  mouth. 

"  Took  the  blossoms,  moist  and  fragrant, 

Mingled  with  her  breath, 
Pressed  them,  held  them,  to  my  own  lips. 

Her  soft  hand  beneath, 
Saying,  '  When  the  time  of  parting 

Comes  to  you  and  me. 
As  it  surely,  surely,  must  come — 

When  by  land  or  sea 

"'We  are  distant  grown,  divided, 
Severed,  torn  apart, 
Yet  my  heart,  whate'er  the  distance. 
Shall  answer  back  your  heart. 
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When  the  sweet  Seringa  fragrance 

Floats  from  off  the  tree, 
Then  my  thoughts  shall  turn  to  i/oiiwards, 

Your  thoughts  shall  be  to  me.'  " 
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**DEAD   LEAVES    WHLSPER" 

Dead  leaves  whisper  as  they  fall 

Through  the  air — 

Dead  and  dying — as  they  lie — here  and  there, 

From  the  tree. 

As  again  and  yet  again 

They  fall  in  golden  rain, 

They  whisper  and  complain 

Bitterly. 

You  can  hear  them  as  they  shrink  beneath 

Your  tread, 

They  whisper — of  an  hour  vanished, 

Days  gone  by ; 

Of  a  time — sped — all  too  fast. 

Of  a  love — too  fair  to  last. 

Yet — still  cherished — in  the  past 

Tenderly. 
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"WHEN   THE   PLAY   WAS   PLAYED   OUT   SO 
FOR    ONE   MAN'S   PLEASURE" 

Swinburne 

She  was  twenty,  He  was  thirty-one  ; 

Maiden  sweet,  and  manhood's  prime  and  power 
Played  the  game  between  them,  "just  for  fun!  " 

Just  to  while  away  an  idle  hour ! 

She  was  twenty-one,  He  thirty-two  ; 

She,  though  losing  fast,  still  strove  to  win ; 
So  the  stakes  a  little  higher  grew. 

Gold  for  silver  fast  came  pouring  in. 

She  was  twenty-two.  He  thirty-three ; 

To  the  ground  the  scattered  counters  fall. 
Overturned  the  board — the  winner,  He  ; 

She  was  beggared,  he  had  taken  all ! 
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THE  LAST  CHANCE 

Faites  vos  jeux.     Lejeu  est  fait. 

A  foreign  sun  beats  fiercely  down  ; 
Blue  sea  and  sky  together  meet ; 

Bright  as  a  jewel  gleams  the  town, 
And,  standing  in  the  garden  there. 

Hand  clasped  in  hand,  he  strove  to  try 
And  guard  his  voice  so  she  should  never  know 

That  this  must  be  the  last,  their  last  goodbye  ! 

Faites  vos  jeux.     Lejeu  est  fait. 

Rude  glare  and  glitter,  green  and  gold, 
The  fickle  turns  of  Fortune's  wheel. 

The  motley  crowd  enchanted  hold. 
For  the  last  time  he  strives  with  Fate  ! 

With  throbbing  pulse  and  burning  brain 
He  ventures  all — 'twas  the  last  desperate  chance 

That  he  and  his  dear  love  could  ever  meet  again. 

Rien  lie  va  plus  ;  well,  put  out  the  lights. 

The  dream  is  over,  and  the  day  is  done. 
And  from  the  terrace  comes  a  passionate  cry  : 
"  What  is  there  left,  now  love  and  hope  are  gone .'' " 
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One  backward  glance  at  all  "that  might  have  been"  ; 

One  last,  long  thought  of  her  he  loves  the  best, 
Then  from  the  terrace,  out  into  the  dark. 

He  falls,  and  with  the  night  gains  endless  rest. 
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"AN  IDEAL" 

Give  me — my  heart's  desire — I  wish  for  this, 
A  strong  brave  heart  to  lean  on,  and  a  love 
That  I  may  know  shall  steadfast  be  and  sure, 
Then  shall  he  take  from  me  my  maiden  kiss 
And  earth  shall  be  for  us  like  heaven  above, 
And  happiness  for  ever  shall  endure, 
For  in  that  heaven  can  be  no  greater  bliss. 
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LONG  AGO 

In  the  days  of  long  ago,  long  ago. 

My  love  sprung  up  and  blossomed  into  flower, 

And  golden  was  the  hour, 
Not  a  ripple  on  the  sea ; 
For  the  sun  shone  ever  bright. 

The  day  had  ne'er  a  night. 

And  the  world  seemed  made  for  me. 
In  the  days  of  long  ago,  long  ago. 

In  the  days  of  long  ago,  long  ago. 

My  flower  paled  and  drooped  her  lovely  head, 

And  withered  and  was  dead  ; 
And  a  mist  rose  off  the  sea, 
A  cloud  came  o'er  the  sun. 

The  golden  time  was  gone. 

And  life's  daylight  died  for  me  ; 
In  the  days  of  long  ago,  long  ago. 
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ROSE   TIME 

"The  time  of  lovers  is  brief." — Swinburne 

Down  the  stately  ten-aced  garden 

See  the  lovely  roses  bloom, 
And  the  air  is  fragrant  laden 

With  the  breath  of  their  perfume. 
Time  of  roses,  time  of  lovers, 

Rose  time,  love's  time  ;  no  decay 
E'er  shall  mar  the  roses'  beauty. 
Love  shall  surely  last  for  aye. 

Brief  is  the  time  of  the  roses, 

Soon  they  must  fade  and  die. 
Life's  little  day  soon  closes. 
Death  brings  uncertainty. 

Hand  in  hand  I  see  the  lovers 

Through  the  garden  pacing  slow. 
Patch  and  powdei-,  lace  and  ruffles. 

Silken  flounce  and  furbelow — 
In  his  hand  her  fingers  tremble 

At  his  whisper  in  her  ear, 
And  the  Queen-rose  of  the  roses 

Bends  her  lovely  head  to  hear. 
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Brief  is  the  time  of  the  lovers, 
Soon  they  must  quiet  He, 

Yet  over  death  triumphant 
Love  shall  have  victory. 

Gone  the  sweet  time  of  the  roses. 
From  her  fingers,  cold  and  chill, 
Slowly  fall  the  faded  rose  leaves, 
Yet  she  has  his  whisper  still. 
"  Flows  life's  river  to  its  tideway, 
Daylight  ends  in  evensong. 
Love  alone  shall  last  for  ever, 
Short  is  life,  but  love  is  long." 
Sadly  the  roses  dying, 

Wither  upon  the  tree  ; 
Love  alone,  death  defying. 
Stronger  than  death  shall  be. 
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HARMACHIS  AND  CLEOPATRA 

"  Oh,  those  nights  upon  the  Nile,  their  memory  haunts  me  yet." 

s  Rider  Haggard 

Night  after  nighty  those  nights  of  passionate  madness  ; 

Those  perfect  nights,  upon  the  slumbering  Nile, 
We  were  alone  together,  nights  of  gladness ; 

Hands  clasped,  lips  laid  on  lips,  smile  answering  smile. 


The  night  winds  listened  to  our  soft-told  story — 
Kissing  in  silvery  waves  the  vessel's  prow. 

The  river  murmured  on,  the  moon's  bright  glory 
Fell  on  the  hidden  depths  of  Nile  below. 

Those  perfect  nights  of  love  and  passion  blended, 

As  on — the  river  bore  us  to  the  sea — 
Those  perfect  nights,  alas  !  too  quickly  ended  ; 

The  last  glad  nights  that  ever  were  for  me. 

Dead  are  those  dear  nights,  dead  long  years  of  sorrow  ; 

Gone,  like  the  ripples  lost  in  ocean's  spray  ; 
Into  Amenti's  terrible  to-morrow, 

Those  lips  that  kissed  and  clung  have  passed  away. 
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Still  in  my  dreams,  once  more  your  maddening  whisper 
Brings  back  to  life  the  swift  and  fiery  pain 

Of  passion  past !    You  lay  your  arms  around  me, 
And  to  my  lips  yours  seem  to  grow  again. 

Still  in  my  dreams  I  see  the  moonbeams  quiver ; 

Still  in  my  dreams  again  the  waters  fret 
The  boat,  and  low  the  ripple  of  the  river 

Comes  back  again ;  their  memory  haunts  me  yet. 
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TWO  HEARTS 

I  CANNOT  leave  thee,  my  darling  heart. 
Love  that  is  ours — without  alloy — 
Time  cannot  end  nor  death  destroy  ; 
Storm  cannot  change  nor  tempest  part. 
Thou  hast  been  ever  all  to  me  ; 
All,  thou  shalt  ever,  ever  be. 

I  will  not  leave  thee,  my  darling  one  ; 

Heart  close  to  heart  in  one  sweet  strain 

Never  shall  singly  beat  again, 

Ever  shall  sound  in  unison. 

So  shall  their  music  sweeter  be, 

Till  lost  in  the  hush  of  eternity. 
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AUTUMN 

Rain  the  leaves  in  a  golden  shower, 
Rain  the  leaves  from  the  faded  tree, 

Noiselessly  falling  thick  and  fast, 
Whispering  sadly  to  you  and  me. 

Spring  too  soon  into  summer  past, 

Summer  days  were  too  fair  to  last. 

Rain  the  leaves  in  a  golden  shower, 

All  too  quickly  the  moments  fly ; 
Time  shall  not  stay  his  briefest  hour 

For  the  tender  pleading  of  you  or  I. 
The  sands  run  out  from  the  upturned  glass, 
Youth,  and  beauty,  and  strength  must  pass. 

Rain  the  leaves  in  a  golden  shower. 

Let  them  crisp  and  deaden  with  winter's  rime. 
What  does  it  matter  ?     The  fresh,  sweet  spring, 

The  joyous  gladness  of  summer  time 
Were  ours  once  ;  they  are  ours  still. 

For  the  deepest  snow,  or  the  darkest  day, 
Cannot  change  our  hearts,  cannot  end  our  love, 

Or  tear  the  joys  of  the  past  away. 
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"SOUVENT  FEMME  VARIE" 

Lightly  on  the  dark-blue  waters 

Of  the  sparkhng  Fjord  they  ride, 
Paying  Httle  heed  a  moment 

To  the  flow  of  Time  or  Tide. 
Hours  all  too  quickly  flpng. 

Scarcely  seem  like  minutes  gone, 
While  the  daylight  never  dying 

Cannot  be  too  long. 

Blowing  up  on  the  hoinzon 

Comes  a  little  cloud  ; 
He  is  distant  grown  and  silent, 

She  is  cold  and  proud. 
What  the  reason  of  their  quarrel 

'Twould  be  hard  to  say. 
But  their  love  grew  cold  and  ended 

With  that  summer's  day. 
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MY  LOVE 

As  the  sun,  God's  light.  Love, 

In  the  northern  land. 
Falls  on  rock  and  river. 
Sea  and  strand. 
Shining  on  for  ever 

In  an  endless  day — 
So  my  love  for  thee.  Love, 
Shall  not  pass  away. 

It  shall  never  fade.  Love, 

Into  twilight's  glow ; 
Night's  dark  shadows  surely 
It  shall  never  know. 
Growing  ever  stronger 
Linked  with  thine ; 
Ever  brighter,  fairer. 
More  divine. 
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Have  you  heard,  have  you  read  of  a  love  that  has  raised, 

that  has  bettered  a  life, 
A  love  that,  once  kindled,  has  burned  to  the  last  with 

unquenchable  fire, 
That  has  quickened  the  heart's  full  stroke  in  passionate 

beats  of  desire ; 
To  shine  in  the  lists  of  the  Tourney,  to  lead  in  the  battle's 

fierce  strife. 
Such  a  love  you  have  brought  to  me  nojv,  such  a  change 

you  have  wrought  on  me  ;  given 
An  impulse  to  strive  and  to  strain,  a  courage  to  fight  and 

to  lead. 
To  endure,  to  struggle  on  ever,  to  win,  to  succeed, 
To  run  in  the  race,  and  run  Jirst  where  the  rest  unavailing 

have  striven. 

As  the  first  fresh  breath  of  a  day  that  is  newly  begun  and 

born. 
Through  the  open  casement  stealing,  freshens  and  clears 

the  room. 
Driving  before  it  the  dark  of  the  night  with  her  stifling 

gloom. 
Till  veiled  in  her  chill  white  mists,  she  shudders  and  flees 

from  the  dawn. 
I. 
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So  the  sweet  fair  breath   of  your  love  has  driven  away 

the  things 
Of  earth  that  were  all  too  earthy ;  the  chains  that  have 

held  me  down, 
Snapping   asunder,  have  freed  the  spirit,  who,  stronger 

grown. 
Shall  soar  away  upwards,  borne  on  the  beating  of  golden 

wings. 
So  you,  when  shall  come  to  you  as  come  it  shall,  the  tale 

of  success. 
Press  then,  press  hard,  with  your  sweet  red  mouth,  on  the 

rosy  tips 
Of  your  fingers,  and  so,  the  kiss  shall  surely  come  to  my 

lips, 
And  mine,  through  the  infinite  distance,  shall  answer  back 

your  caress. 
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ENDED 

Only  the  last  words  spoken. 

Only  a  parting  sore  ; 
One  standing  there  in  the  darkness. 

Lonely  for  evermore. 
Only  a  weary  waiting, 

A  hard  and  a  hopeless  pain. 
And  an  ever-passionate  cry  for  the  days 

Never  to  come  again. 

Only  a  young  life  broken, 

For  the  sport  of  a  summer's  day  ; 
A  first  love  carelessly  gathered — 

As  carelessly  thrown  away ! 
Silver  so  eagerly  taken 

In  exchange  for  a  heart's  true  gold ! 
Only  the  same  old  story 

Again  and  again  retold. 
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"  ANOTHER'S  " 

Do  you  love  the  ])oise  of  that  faultless  head  ? 
Do  you  love  the  curve  of  those  lips  so  red  ? 
Do  you  worship  the  lines  of  that  form  so  true  ? — 
Forget  them  :  they  never  can  be  for  you. 

Do  you  love  the  gold  of  that  wondrous  hair  ? 
Do  you  feel  there  is  nothing  you  could  not  dare 
For  OTie  look  from  those  maddening  eyes  so  blue  ? 
Forget  them  :  they  never  can  be  for  you. 

Do  you  hold  the  sound  of  that  voice  so  dear .'' 
Have  you  listened  so  long  that  you  cannot  tear 
Yourself  from  its  music  ?     Alas  !  you  '11  rue 
Your  folly  :  that  music  is  not  for  you. 

Not  for  you.     She  is  bartered — sold — 
To  a  title  chained ;  for  a  stream  of  gold 
Given  away.     So  is  love  untrue. 
And  'twill  never  again  be  the  same  for  you. 
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"A  DESIRE" 

Oh,  eyes,  dear  eyes  ! 

Eyes  that  are  darker  than  a  summer's  eve, 
And  softer  than  the  earliest  flush  of  dawn, 
Be  near  me  at  the  faUing  of  the  night. 
Be  near  me  at  the  dawning  of  the  day. 

Oh,  lips,  sweet  lips  ! 

Lips  that  are  sweeter  than  the  freshest  flower. 
More  crimson  than  the  coral  branches  deep 
Beneath  the  tossing  of  the  southern  sea, 
Be  near  me  !  oh,  be  near  me,  night  and  day ! 

Look  into  mine,  dear  eyes — 

Lie  low,  sweet  lips — 

And  grow  to  mine  again  till  day  be  gone. 

Till  night  be  spent,  and  passion's  flood  be  past ; 

Until  the  end — and  after — through  all  time  ; 

Till  time  and  tide  alike  be  passed  away  ! 
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"AFTERGLOW" 

As  when — the  twilight  falls — on  sea  and  land — 
Yet  day's  last  footsteps,  lingering  in  the  west- 
Light  the  deserted  strand — 
So — now,  to  me — 
In  parting's  hour  of  despondency. 
The  tender  memory  of  your  last  caress — 

Brightens  my  heart  and  soothes  its  loneliness. 
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A  QUESTION? 

You  hate  and  despise  me^  and  yet — 
Was  the  sin  all,  entirely  mine  ? 
You  tempted,  I  yielded,  the  fates, 
And  the  hour,  all  seemed  to  combine 
To  aid  and  to  help  us  ;  and  now 
It  is  done.     Can  you  not  understand 
I  but  snatched  what  you  offered,  I  took 
What  you  meant  should  fall  into  my  hand. 

And  now  in  the  long  silent  hours 

Of  the  night  come  remorse,  and  regret. 

What  has  happened — has  happened — the  best 

We  can  both  of  us  do 's  to  forget. 

And  I — I  have  nothing  to  say  ; 

But  you — ask  yourself,  if  you  can — 

If  it  had  not  been  me,  are  you  sure 

It  would  not  have  been  some  other  man  ? 

Remorse,  what 's  the  good  of  remorse  ? 
Remorse  and  regret  now  are  vain. 
If  the  dead  past  could  give  back  its  past 
We  should  sin  the  same  sin — once  again — 
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For  I  would  give  all  the  best  years 
Of  my  life  to  be  in  your  embrace, 
And  hear  your  heart  beat  on  my  heart 
And  feel  your  lips  burn  on  my  face. 
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"REMORSE" 

Clasp  your  hands  over  your  eyes, 

Hold  them— tight — 
Down  in  a  crimson  wave 
Sweeps  the  circling  dark  of  the  grave, 

The  blackness  of  night. 
There — in  the  heart's  depths  it  lies. 
Out  of  the  darkness  it  cries — 

Yet  again. 
Cries,  and  festers,  and  burns — 

While  memory  shuddering  turns 
To  escape  from  the  sting  of  remorse 

All  in  vain. 
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"A  BROKEN  CHAIN" 

And  so,  good-bye  !     'Twere  better,  far,  to  part 
Here,  now,  to-night.     The  never-ending  strain 
Has  slowly  fretted  through  Love's  golden  thread 
Till  it  has  snapped  apart,  the  severed  strands 
Can  nevermore,  for  us,  be  joined  again  ! 
Good-bye  !  yet,  stay  awhile  ;  when  you  are  gone, 
If  in  the  softened  hush  of  evening's  hour 
Of  twilight,  in  the  many  days  to  come. 
Some  sad,  sweet  song,  some  subtle  scent  of  flower 
Shall  stir  you  sweetly,  vaguely  bring  you  back 
A  face  once  dear — perchance  again  recall 
Dead  kisses,  and  a  passionate  memory 
Of  days  too  fair  to  last — then  tenderly, 
With  no  remorseful  trace  of  bitterness, 
Think  of  me,  as  you  loved  me,  in  the  time 
When  Love  to  you  and  me  was  all  in  all. 
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RE -AWAKENED 

I  THOUGHT — from  you  and  me 

That  Love  had  fled^ 
All  faded  was  his  flower^ 

His  garland  dead ; 
Yet,  at  the  question — in  thine  eyes- 
Love's  flower  blooms  again 
And  fair  the  garland  lies. 

I  thought  that  from  us  two 

Passion  had  passed, 
Its  ashes  cold,  its  stream 

Run  dry  at  last, 
Yet  at  thy  touch  again  to  thee 
The  white  flame  leaps,  the  flood 
Surges  towards  its  sea. 
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A  FRAGMENT 

Sweet,  sweet  lips,  shall  I  never  forget  them  ? 
Passionate,  quivering,  laid  on  mine ; 
Must  I  still  long  for,  yearn  for,  regret  them. 
Through  the  long  years  of  the  after-time  ? 
Lips  so  fresh,  e'en  the  dew  gems  scorning, 
Left  by  the  delicate  breath  of  morning ; 
Shaming  even  the  crimson  dawning, 
Scarlet  in  colouring,  more  divine. 

Lips,  sweet  lips,  that  once  tasted  have  leadened 
All  thoughts  of  honour,  all  sense  of  shame. 
Present,  past,  and  future,  have  deadened. 
In  disregard  for  the  world's  good  name  ; 
That  have  left  me  only  a  passionate  straining 
For  return  of  those  dead,  gone  kisses — raining 
On  lips  and  eyes,  till  the  life-blood  draining, 
The  senses  reeled  in  a  sea  of  flame. 
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"  VOID  " 

Music  and  laughter  and  glitter  of  light, 
Voices  that  break  the  repose  of  the  night. 

Faces,  half-shadowed,  that  gleam  darkly  fair, 
Motionless  leaves  uncaressed  by  the  air. 

Spoken  a  ciy  of  distress  half  aloud — 

"  God  ! — For  the  heart's  loneliness  in  a  crowd  " — 
Better  chill  winter,  the  snow  falling  fast, 

Than  a  summer's  night  lived  through  alone  with 
the  past.  .  .  . 
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"UNFORGOTTEN" 

They  say,  let  the  dead  past  so  bury  its  past 

With  its  infinite  passion  and  pain, 
That  a  sorrow — once  sorrowed — a  love  that  is  lost 

Should  never  more  hurt  you  again. 
Yet  a  soft  strain  of  music,  the  scent  of  a  flower. 

The  sound  of  the  surf  on  the  shore, 
Rewakens  the  memory  of  long  buried  hours, 

And  the  j^ast  stands  beside  you  once  more. 
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" GONE ! " 

Yes,  here  we  parted,  you  and  I ; 

Though  years  have  passed  away, 
Your  voice  comes  back  to-night,  as  if 

'Twas  only  yesterday. 
Again  the  moonlit  ripples  break 

In  silver  on  the  shore  ; 
Your  hand  is  held  in  mine,  your  face 

Is  close  to  mine  once  more.   .  .   . 

What  is  there  left  to  me  to-day 

Of  all  that  might  have  been  ; 
A  tender  voice  for  ever  heard, 

A  face  for  ever  seen  ? 
Dead  hopes,  and  withered  flowers  ;  vain  dreams 

From  out  the  distant  past ; 
Sad  memories  of  golden  days 

Too  sweet,  too  dear,  to  last.  .  .  . 
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Play  to  us,  now^  in  the  twilight : 

She  played  a  soft,  sweet  strain. 

That  brought — as  her  fingers  wandered- 

A  pleasure  fraught  with  pain. 

For  faces  changed — as  they  listened, 

And  softer  seemed  to  grow, — 
As  a  tender  thought — recovered — 

Came  from  the  "  long  ago  !  " 

Sing — and  the  sweet  voice  answered — 
True  as  a  golden  bell, — 
Sang — of  a  love  immortal. 
Quivered — and  rose  and  fell, — 
Thrilled — and  died  into  silence 

She  laid  the  music  by — 
But  the  room  was  hushed  and  quiet. 

There  were  tears  in  every  eye.  .  .  . 
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"  TOUT  PASSE  " 

There  is  a  sadness  in  the  autumn  time — 

The  falling  of  the  leaf, 
The  reaper  binding  round  with  burning  belt 

The  glory  of  the  sheaf. 
So  peaceful  is  the  golden  afternoon, 

So  calmly  beautiful  the  landscape  lies, 
That  days  must  darken,  tints  must  fade  and  die, 

'Tis  hard  to  realise. 

Yet  it  must  be  !  for  everything  must  pass  ; 

Spring  gone,  and  summer  fled — 
Days  closing  in,  and  autumn  dying  fast. 

With  noiseless  tread. 
Winter  is  pressing  on,  and  close  behind 

Old  Times  comes,  laden  with  his  many  years, 
And  hands  outstretched  to  grasp  another  load 

Of  smiles  and  tears. 

We  cannot  stay  him.     Would  we,  if  we  could. 
Turn  back  the  clock,  and  live  the  past  again  } 

Recall  the  follies  of  each  wasted  year. 

Bring  back  its  tears,  its  trouble,  and  its  pain — 
M 
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Bring  b.ack  its  smiles,  its  laughter,  and  its  joys  ? 

Feel  the  caresses  of  a  vanished  hand 
Once  more  fall  softly  on  our  tired  eyes  ; 

Bring  the  stilled  voice  back  from  the  distant  land 

Would  we  ?     Ah,  no  !     The  laughter  and  the  smiles 

Laughed  o'er  again  would  be  an  idle  dream. 
And  the  salt  bitterness  of  re-shed  tears. 

Fast  falling,  still  more  piteous  would  seem. 
So  surely  would  we  not  bring  back  again 

To  sorrow  here,  that  one  we  loved  the  best — 
Knowing  the  vanished  hand  in  quiet  lies. 

And  the  stilled  voice  is  hushed  in  perfect  rest. 
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SAND   CASTLES 

The  sunlight  kissed  the  dancing  waves^ 
That  rippled  o'er  the  bay — 
Against  the  sky-line — bold  and  clear 
Stood  out — the  headland  grey, — 
The  south  wind — breathing  a  caress, 
Came  softly  off  the  land, — 
We  sat  together  there  and  built 
A  castle  made  of  sand. 


And  as  your  fingers'  skilful  touch 

Each  tiny  bastion  drew, — 

You  told  me  thoughts  of  many  things, 

I  sat  and  looked  at  you  ; — 

I  sat  and  looked,  and  thought,  and  dreamed, 

Till  in  a  moment's  space — 

There — in  my  heart  a  picture  grew — 

The  picture  oi  your  face. 

Alas,  too  quickly  flew  the  hours. 
Our  Castle — tumbled  down ; — 
The  evening  shadows  fell  around. 
And  twilight  claimed  its  own. 
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Yet  of  that  happy  time — is  left 
A  memory's  tender  grace, 
And — in  my  heart  remains  to  me- 
A  picture — and  a  face. 
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WORSE  THAN   DEATH 

There  are  worse  things  waiting  for  man  than  death- 
Life  's  dead  level — devoid  of  verve, 
Broken  fortune  and  ruined  health, 
Sickening  ennui  and  loss  of  nerve. 

There  are  worse  things  waiting  for  man  than  death — 
The  broken  trust  and  the  chamber  lone, 
A  ghost — that  walks  the  deserted  house, 
A  life's  love,  false,  and  the  loved  one  gone. 

Are  there  worse  things  waiting  for  man  than  death  ? 
The  future  void, — of  existence  tired — 
The  grey  dawn  steals  o'er  the  dead  man's  face. 
The  last  stake  played,  and  the  pistol  fired. 
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"ROSE   LEAVES" 

You  wore  the  rose  in  your  bosom, 

I  envied  it  lying  there, 
Its  crimson  head  reposing 

On  its  couch — so  white — so  fair  ; 
Then  you  idly  cast  it  from  you, 
With  a  touch  of  your  finger  tips  ; 
And  I  picked  it  up  from  the  table 
And  held  it  close  to  my  lips  : 

And  knowing  the  while  a  flower 
May  suffer  infinite  pain, 

I  tore  it — petal  from  petal, 
So  none  should  touch  it  again. 
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Love — what  is  it  ?     A  flower 
Stretching  up  to  the  hght, 
DeHcate  shoots  and  tendrils, 
Petals  of  purest  white  ; 
Slowly,  but  surely,  binding 
Its  fibres  around  the  heart. 
Holding  it  fast,  for  ever, 
To  be  divided,  never ; 
For  death  itself  shall  not  sever 
Or  tear  its  bonds  apart ! 

Passion — what  is  it  ?     A  fallen  spark 

Fanned  by  the  flame  of  desire. 

That  reddens  and  burns  and  brightens 

Into  a  raging  fire. 

Flaming  and  fierce  and  crimson — 

On,  with  resistless  tread. 

Sweeping  with  never  a  turning, 

Counsel  and  wisdom  spurning. 

Till  Satiety  stays  its  burning. 

And  it  dies,  in  its  ashes,  dead. 

Choose  which  you  will  of  the  two,  then, 
Grant  you  may  choose  the  right : 
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The  one  shall  last  you  for  ever^ 
The  other,  perhaps,  for  a  night. 
Love  like  a  strain  of  music 
Will  bring  you  infinite  peace  ; 
Passion's  fierce  fitful  madness 
Can  give  neither  joy  nor  gladness. 
But  a  life  that  shall  close  in  sadness 
And  remorse  that  shall  never  cease. 
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